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COLLEGE WOMEN TO-DAY’ 


By Dr. META GLASS 
PRESIDENT OF SWEET BRIAR COLLEGE 


THE last time I was in an academic as- 
sembly, except for our own modest weekly 
assemblies at home, was in the Great Hall 
of the Jagellonian University at Cracow, 
Poland. The university, founded in 1364, 
is the oldest in central Europe, except that 
in Prague. There were gathered some 
scholars, some teachers, many persons 
ardent for the spread of education, its vital- 
ity and its utilization for the betterment of 
world affairs. It was a gathering of univer- 
sity women from twenty-nine countries. 
The hall is a noble room, richly decorated, 
with suecessive platforms to mark the 
clearly defined gradations of rank. The 
minister of education of Poland, the mayor 
of the city of Cracow, the president of the 
International Federation of University 
Women all spoke, but no one spoke from 
the highest level except the rector of the 
university. The walls are hung with por- 
traits of those distinguished in the intellec- 
tual and educational tradition of Poland. 
There is one woman among them, Queen 
Jadwiga, who, having come at fifteen from 
Budapest, led her tragic but creative life 
in Poland from 1385 to 1399 and sold her 
jewels to endow the university library, thus 
eliciting from the king endowments that put 
the university on a stronger foundation. 
Jadwiga renounced her own personal life, 
the beautiful Hungarian country which 


1 Address at the ninetieth anniversary celebration 
of Rockford College, Illinois, October 11, 1936. 


was dear to her, the prince that she loved, 
to spend herself for Poland, as the peace- 
maker among warring factions, the sup- 
porter of the oppressed, the indefatigable 
servant of the church—there is still on the 
Wawel a stole embroidered with 40,000 
pearls by her fingers—the twenty-year old 
girl who valued education beyond jewels. 

The founding of educational agencies is 
an incurable disease, always hopefully 
looked to for establishing immunity to the 
other diseases of man and society. And 
the report of progress is encouraging. It 
is a long task with the gains not striking 
over short periods, but significant over 
longer ones. The present moment, though 
it is one of excessive instability both in 
action and theory, has a hopeful note in the 
comity of the world of learning and educa- 
tion. The world conferences during the 
summer, mathematicians in Oslo, chemists 
in Lucerne, university women in Cracow, 
and especially the notable gathering of 
scholars and creative thinkers in many 
fields at Harvard’s celebration of its three 
hundred years, show the anti-bodies at 
work. 

We are celebrating to-day the birthday 
of a foundation, not almost six hundred 
years old, but of no slight age in our young 
country. I am not to try to trace for you 
Rockford’s ninety years. Her own will do 
that. We might, however, profitably look 
at the situation that called forth this foun- 
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dation. The catalogue says: ‘‘The institu- 
tion was conceived by men who had ven- 
tured into new country, but who cherished 
the spiritual and intellectual values of an 
older culture and wished to provide their 
daughters as well as their sons with the 
opportunity for education.’’ All over the 
United States, north, south and west, dur- 
ing these years such schools were being 
founded and, despite the distinctive tone 
of each, there was enough similarity in all 
of them to make one able to turn two pages 
in the ‘‘History of Women’s Education’’ 
and think oneself reading about the same 
institution when it is really another one. 
Schools for girls and women were lacking 
and women had to be educated to meet the 
conditions of society in their generation, a 
society which demanded of women not one, 
but many skills and a patterned existence 
that implied definite theories of education 
accepted and attained. A large part of this 
education was got by home and private in- 
struction, but the schools were to give the 
more specific book learning and the theories 
of philosophy, religion and _ sociology— 
though they used no such name—that un- 
derlay the pattern. In that recent vivid 
novel, ‘‘Gone with the Wind,’’ Ellen, the 
mother, was a highly educated woman, 
though in a way very different from our 
present-day bachelors of arts, and the years 
of her early education coincided with the 
early years of Rockford. Civilization 
always cushions itself upon women more or 
less, and that was a time of the more. 
Women were expected to know the arts of 
daily life, how to produce and prepare 
food, how to make clothes, how to care for 
children, how to run a smooth ménage, how 
to keep the means of doing these things in 
the background, how to make intercourse, 
both social and incidental, pleasant and 
imaginative, how to keep spiritual values 
to the fore in thinking and in behavior. 
These were the things that prompted ‘‘the 
men who had ventured into new country”’ 
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to found Rockford. It might be hard to 
say why they restricted the school to girls, 
when neighbors all about them were found. 
ing schools for boys and girls together. 
Perhaps it was more nearly the form in 
which they ‘‘cherished the values of an 
older culture.’’ Perhaps it was a belief 
that the education of girls and boys differed 
sufficiently to make it extravagant to main- 
tain them in the same school. Not unlikely 
it was an effort to keep the insistent attrac- 
tiveness of the two sexes for each other at a 
little distance to provide a ‘‘bit of peace 
and quiet’’ for concentration upon intellec- 
tual and less immediate concerns. Was it 
by any chance that girls, in a social scheme 
where dependence upon men for doing 
things was a matter of course, might gain 
self-reliance from having to do things them- 
selves and come nearer righting the balance 
in their mature life? Each of these is a 
plausible and a sound reason, whether it 
was the reason or not. 

These women were to be fitted for their 
place in society, in so far as it is possible to 
fit any one for his place in society. A 
woman’s place in society may have seemed 
in 1847 quite well defined, and yet within 
the active life of each girl then in school 
was to come the upheaval of social and eco- 
nomic life that would deeply affect what she 
was expected to do. A recognition of places 
rather than a place for women to {fill 
prompted in those curricula a wise admix- 
ture of the general with such particulars 
as were considered indispensable. When 
the particulars changed, as they do more 
often than the general, we all know how the 
general was more or less discredited in a 
rush for training in new particulars, and 
the new vocational training was transferred 
in greater degree than before from home to 
school. 

There were early American school-mis- 
tresses who saw the need for training for 
the vocation, and the early indifference 
toward women’s education was in large part 
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caused by failure to see woman’s work as 
needing any special training, a completely 
vocational view-point. Later the emphasis 
grew on the wisdom of teaching women 
what they would put to immediate and 
demonstrable use, but never to such an ex- 
tent as to dispense with the liberalizing 
process. 

The greater speed of changing techniques 
and changing needs forces at this date a 
recognition that neither a liberal spirit with 
which to meet change nor the usefulness of 
one way of doing things justifies a training 
in performance as a substitute for under- 
standing and flexibility. 

How would we phrase to-day’s demands 
of society upon women? They need to know 
much less about how to produce and even to 
prepare food, because all except those em- 
ployed under guidance in a commercial 
form of preparation enter the process much 
further along. I had a striking example of 
this because I had a desire gained from 
imaginative writing to understand and take 
part in the curing, in the old domestic 
fashion, of the meats that come from a hog. 
I had wanted for about ten years to do this. 
Only last winter did I succeed in getting 
the opportunity. A quickly broiled slice of 
bacon from a Beechnut box will never seem 
the same thing to me again. 

Women are not expected to make clothes, 
at least no opprobrium attaches to the 
woman who does not do so. She is even 
viewed in some quarters as disturbing eco- 
nomi¢ relations if she does do so. She is 
expected to care for children, and the de- 
mands upon her are much more rigid than 
they used to be and errors of knowledge and 
judgment much less forgivable. She still 
should run her ménage smoothly, and this 
has ever been as much a problem in human 
relations as in production. It is easier to 
keep the means of accomplishing these 
things in the background, because a large 
part of them is done outside, but the prob- 
lem remains the practice of a nice art. 
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I think she still is looked to to keep inter- 
course, both social and incidental, pleasant 
and imaginative, though any such old- 
fashioned phrasing of her task causes a 
smile, and she is still looked to to promote 
spiritual values, though without so ignorant 
a supposition of her spiritual wealth as once 
prevailed. It is still true that the spirituat 
temperature of a home, I do not say of any 
individual, but of a home, rarely mounts 
higher than that of the woman around 
whom it centers. 

What else does society demand of a 
woman to-day? For one thing, that she 
make her own living, unless the money to 
support her comes from father or husband. 
The day when a woman was supported by 
her brothers and her cousins and her uncles 
is past, not only because women do not wish 
to be dependent, but because her brothers 
and her cousins and her uncles do not wish 
her to be. And she must also be ready to 
shoulder her part of the responsibility of 
caring for both the young and the old who 
belong to the family unit. Whether she is 
supported by her own earnings or by the 
money of father or husband, she had better 
know how to budget and how to spend 
money, especially in view of the very large 
part of the buying in the world that is done 
by her. 

Women are expected to take part in po- 
litical and social life. They are looked to 
to do useful work in the field of education. 
Even the children want to know why if 
mother does not belong to the Parent-Teach- 
ers Association. Their work ranges all the 
way from inspection of the condition of 
schoolrooms and the provision of lunches 
to a reasonable system of taxation to pro- 
vide the means therefor ; from a foundation 
to support advanced scholarship to increas- 
ing means for such scholarship to become 
available. 

The increase of social agencies that comes 
with a maturer and more organized national 
society draws more and more on women able 
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to pass from sentimental to informed par- 
ticipation in the promotion or the suppres- 
sion and conversion of such agencies. 

Increasingly are women expected to know 
the opposing positions on local, state and 
national issues, to estimate the chances of 
success under the available proposals, to 
decide what officers had best be entrusted 
to carry them out, though one does hesitate 
to sketch anything so intelligent as expected 
of either men or women in this present fall. 

Women are possibly more trustworthy to 
do sound investigation and to see logical 
issues in the international sphere, because, 
owing to the comparatively lesser degree to 
which they are immersed in conflicting busi- 
ness advantages and disadvantages in the 
national sphere. They are more capable of 
a disinterested view of the relation of 
national to international. 

If, in addition to, not in place of, the long- 
time fundamental demands of society on 
women, these newer things are expected, 
how can she be educated best to meet them ? 

She needs to know less of the processes 
of production of food and clothes but more 
of the principles involved. She must know 
much more about the bodies and the minds 
of her children and her household generally 
than was once thought sufficient. She must 
know all she ever knew about human rela- 
tions in the more intimate circle, and must 
see the application of the same principles 
on a larger scale to be effective in social and 
political work. She should have a knowl- 
edge of the principles and laws of social 
organization, of political activity and of eco- 
nomics, as far as there are laws, and an 
ability to tell a law frém an entrenched 
slogan. If she is to continue to lead in the 
cultivation of spiritual things she must 
understand the permanent and not confuse 
it with the transient so that she should not 
throw out the baby with the bath water! 
These are the things a woman must know to 
stay in her place. 

Primarily for her own sake, but with in- 
evitable ramifications to the advantage of 
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society nevertheless, she should know the 
things that will help her to be a growing, 
resourceful, enlightened human being with 
an understanding of the resources that make 
for happiness along the way of life. Only 
by realizing the endless manifestations of 
the divine spirit at work in the world does 
she enter upon the fullness of her inheri- 
tance as a child of God. 

Did the men in the new country foresee 
wisely in establishing this institution? Can 
such a college as Rockford now is start 
women properly on the road to the educa- 
tion they need? The history of its growth 
seems to parallel very closely the changes 
in women’s needs, the emphases of its cur- 
riculum, its governance, its activities shift- 
ing as the needs shifted. Are the reasons 
for a foundation especially for women as 
valid as they were? 

The ‘‘cherished values of an older cul- 
ture’’ still point in the same direction. The 
subjects and methods of education for boys 
and girls, for men and women have ap- 
proached each other more nearly in the 
years since 1847, and it is interesting to note 
that in America men’s education has ap- 
proached that accepted for women as strik- 
ingly as has women’s education approached 
the traditional for men. Women, so many 
of them, now need to know a profession, a 
trade, a skill in the form that will enable 
them to proffer it for money in the eco- 
nomic sphere. The curricula in liberal col- 
leges for men are turning as markedly to 
supplying instruction in some of the abiding 
resources for happy living, such as music 
and art. Health, sanitation, responsibility 
for the success of marriage and for the 
proper bringing up of children are no 
startlingly new topics upon a man’s campus 
to-day, though they are approached natu- 
rally differently. The extravagance of 
teaching different things and teaching them 
differently in one school would not be so 
valid a reason for a separate foundation 
to-day. 

In the midst of many shifting things, the 
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fundamental insistent attractions of the two 
sexes for each other remain, and a ‘‘little 
peace and quiet’’ for concentration upon 
intellectual and less insistent concerns re- 
mains the boon it always has been to each 
sex alike. Sometimes we hear how much 
more natural it is for boys and girls to 
study together in the same way that they 
must live together all their lives. It is much 
wiser, I think, to recognize the artificial way 
of life that any residential college is, effeec- 
tively artificial for a fine purpose and a lim- 
ited period, but no less artificial for that. 
That a household be made up of men and 
women of varying ages, boys and girls, and 
children is highly natural in our civilized 
society based still on the family unit, but 
there is nothing natural in two hundred 
young men or two hundred young women, 
all approximately of the same age, living in 
one group, freed from many of the demands 
that life at home then or later puts upon 
them, and the way of life becomes no more 
natural from having two hundred of the 
opposite sex living under similar conditions 
two hundred feet away. A college session 
is not all of the year and even while it 
lasts its schedule is broken by sufficiently 
frequent returns to a more natural way of 
life, but the chance for peace and quiet for 
concentration in that difficult task of mak- 
ing the human mind fulfil its possibilities 
is greater when the groups do not share each 
other’s activities all day long. This state- 
ment may not hold true for the earlier years 
and it certainly does not for the later years 
of advanced and professional study, but it 
is true during the college years. 

This detachment is equally valuable for 
boys and girls, but the next thing I would 
remark on as an advantage in a separate 
college is particularly good for women. 
That is the self-dependence and resource- 
fulness developed in women when they must 
do things that the long accepted organiza- 
tion of society has left for men to do. I am 
terribly averse to there being no separate 
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fields of endeavor. I do not want to be a 
good fighter nor a good ploughman nor a 
good plumber, and I cherish the belief that 
I can make a house into a home more suc- 
eessfully than the men of my acquaintance. 
There is, however, so strong a sense in so- 
ciety of woman’s dependence on man that 
much can be done to right the balance with- 
out disturbing the relationship where it is 
so productive of good for society. 

The men here will probably be surprised 
at this. I have tried it on many groups 
of women and girls, always with the same 
result. ‘‘If you were driving in a strange 
town and stopped to ask the way, and a man 
gave you one direction and a woman an- 
other, which one would you take?’’ The 
answer is always a sheepish grin and ‘‘I’d 
take the man’s direction,’’ and that despite 
the many miles we have all driven because 
some man gave us the wrong direction! 

A college whose women have to depend 
on themselves does mean something for 
them. If athletics contain the educational 
possibilities maintained for them, women 
forfeit these chances almost entirely in a 
college for men and women. The athletics 
of the women students are forced to the 
men’s measure and look puny. The interest 
just is not there, except for the occasional 
outstanding golf or tennis star. In joint 
activities in college men are elected presi- 
dents, men are expected to plan and take 
eare of the finances, men are expected to 
produce the publicity. Out in the world 
women are expected to do all these things. 
It is well for them to train themselves in 
such in college. 

We all recognize education to be so much 
larger and wider than any institution, and 
it must be got from a great diversity of 
sources, directly or vicariously, from the 
nurse, the elevator man, your neighbor’s 
dog, the farmer whose cows provide milk, 
the Prime Minister of England and Plato, 
Michael Angelo and the bridge builders, 
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your professors and your mother-in-law. 
And yet none of this takes the place of the 
formal concentrated years of opening doors 
into the realms of knowledge and privileged 
concentration on _ intellectual pursuits. 


“EDUCATIONAL 
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Women, and society through them, profit 
by the best that can be given them in this 
kind of education, and ‘‘the man in a new 
country’’ founded in wisdom one kind of 
institution that still validly gives it to them. 


PLANNING.” II 


By Professor A. G. KELLER 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


THERE are some of us who look upon col- 
lege specialization, as such, with disfavor. 
We hate to see the premedical student con- 
fined so narrowly to professional subjects. 
We sympathize with the prospective engi- 
neer who has no time to learn to write his 
own language, except gruntingly and bleat- 
ingly, and who complains that ‘‘we all smell 
of gasoline.’’ There is nothing to do save 
condole with the man who, by reason of 
poverty or other handicap, must hasten, 
however much he himself may deplore it, 
through a rich field where he would like 
to wander awhile. It is simply too bad 
that the case shapes up that way. Speciali- 
zation is for him a necessary ill. All the 
misled unfortunates who specialize too 
early are, as some one has put it, drilling a 
small, narrow hole, deep but dark, whereas 
they would do better for themselves, and 
for us all, to begin with a wide and sun- 
illumined excavation. 

The idea of not a few educators seems to 
be that every one should emulate this nar- 
rowness which is enforced upon a few by 
circumstances otherwise seen to be deplor- 
able. They are always harping upon this 
string. Others concede the necessity of an 
original ‘‘diffusion,’’ but assume its exis- 
tence—at any rate, make no effort to secure 
it for the young man. Still others regard 
college education as an exposure to all 
major intellectual infections, so to speak, 
in the hope that one of them will eventually 
‘*take,’’ whether the ensuing benign lift of 
temperature issues in a profession or merely 


in a lifelong non-professional interest or 
intellectual hobby. 

The writer is one of those who believe 
in scope and coordination, not specializa- 
tion, as the prime object of college training. 
There is nothing edifying in either the 
illiterate scientist, though he may be useful 
to his generation, or the pulp-brained 
précieux, who is sure not to be. Both are 
as lopsided as a gibbous moon; and however 
lunar gibbosity may strike one as a phe- 
nomenon of nature, the intellectual and 
characteral variety is a deformity, depres- 
sing and damnable. Even the professional 
schools seem lately to be hankering after 
scope and background. For some time, 
enlightened law professors have been telling 
prospective candidates for entrance to get a 
good all-round education in college, leaving 
their law till they enter law school. In the 
law schools there have been various efforts, 
some of them grotesque, to broaden the 
curriculum by including college subjects. 
Medical schools have come to see that the 
doctor is to be, more and more, a social fune- 
tionary and therefore needs to know some- 
thing about human society; and they are 
trying to replace the wide experience of the 
obsolescent general practitioner by incul- 
cating a hopeless mélange of psychology and 
‘“elinical’’ sociology. Divinity schools have 
loosened up in a way to sadden the manes 
of Edwards and Mather. Indeed, the pro- 
fessional school has come to give the impres- 
sion of striving for breadth, while the lib- 
eral arts college is intent upon narrowness. 
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The narrowness of the curriculum of 
forty years ago—narrowness along tradi- 
tional lines—sufficiently explains the com- 
mon conviction of elderly men that they did 
well, in their day, to spread as widely as 
stretching the rules would allow. Osten- 
sibly, when a collegian restricts the field 
of his study nowadays, he does so of his 
own choice, though his results may easily 
be as inexpedient as under the system of 
no-choice. But the fact remains that many 
present-day students, even under the rela- 
tively lighter impositions of concentration 
of the recent past, deplore the loss of 
chances to extend their interests, both while 
they are suffering that loss and also there- 
after. And why should they not? Here 
are four years of privileged leisure, never 
again to be offered or attained, no matter 
how wealthy one may become, with a chance 
at subjects and teachers of them never again 
to be available. Some of the undergradu- 
ates realize this fact,'a number of them 
sense it somewhat vaguely, a great many of 
them perceive it when they are about to 
graduate. All of them should be required 
to stay on the ground, instead of rushing 
nonchalantly or importantly about the 
country, so that they may have some oppor- 
tunity to realize it. Few of those who 
have dutifully specialized as they have been 
under pressure to do, are immune from 
regrets; and those who are immune are 
often the most unedifying specimens of 
unaware lopsidedness. 

It should not be necessary to keep repeat- 
ing, though no one needs to apologize for 
doing so, that the great majority of college 
graduates are not going to be specialists at 
all. They are going to be plain citizens of 
the republic, and the geniuses among them 
are destined to be few and far between. It 
is an indefensible policy to focus the educa- 
tional system upon those uncertain and 
hypothetical few, or even upon the scatter- 
ing that will continue, after college, to do 
some ‘‘research.’’ In any ease, even the 
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genius is nothing without a comprehending 
audience of intelligent non-geniuses to 
which to appeal. But if the overwhelming 
majority of graduates are to be plain citi- 
zens, then the college training should focus 
upon what is sometimes superciliously re- 
ferred to as ‘‘the common man.’’ And 
what distinguishes the superior citizen is an 
enlarged, intelligent and discriminating 
interest in all phases of society’s life. There 
is no better motto for him than nil humani 
alienum. 

University catalogues present a kind of 
survey of human knowledge. They are 
wont to classify their offering into groups 
distinguishable from one another upon the 
basis of subject-matter, method of handling, 
and so on: language and literature ; history ; 
science, natural and social; and the rest. 
But colleges seldom seek, either in prospec- 
tus or in the course of instruction, to insist 
upon the oneness of all the knowledge which 
they have thus dissected, for convenience 
sake, into artificial categories. It is hard 
to think of any more feasible way of making 
acquaintance with the several lines of intel- 
lectual endeavor and achievement than by 
covering, during college years, naturally 
and with the application to the process of 
plain common sense, the elements of the 
several sets of offerings in the catalogues. 
This has been contemptuously dubbed 
‘mere tasting.’’ But no one wants to con- 
tract to eat a eart-load of apples without 
tasting them, nor does one need to eat the 
whole consignment to find out how they 
taste. The present writer is a convinced 
defender of tasting, looking before you leap 
and divers other at present discredited prac- 
tical precepts. The main trouble with tast- 
ing, so far, is the stubbornness with which 
departments insist, like the broody hen that 
is too set to distinguish between eggs and 
door-knobs, upon treating all students, even 
in the elementary classes, as budding spe- 
cialists. And the trouble with many teach- 
ers is that they have never heard of ‘‘the 
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eleventh Commandment for _ teachers,’’ 
namely: ‘‘Thou shalt not take thyself too 
seriously.’’ 

There is no other subject that is more 
to the fore in the present age than science. 
No student deserves a degree who is igno- 
rant of its spirit of method. And yet many 
young men are allowed to dodge it alto- 
gether, if they can dodge alertly enough, 
because it is ‘‘hard.’’ There are two ways 
of meeting their protests against any re- 
quirement: the first is to reply: ‘‘Oh, well, 
if that’s the case, we’ll excuse you. Force 
and compulsion never accomplish anything. 
Find a line of least resistance and slide 
along it.’’ The other might be: ‘‘ All right. 
These are what we here think to be proper 
requirements for the degree we give. If 
you find them too hard, there are other 
colleges which do not insist upon them.’’ 

This latter reply involves discipline for 
the student and conviction due to an anchor- 
age in principle in the academic authorities ; 
it means acceptance of the theory that the 
younger should be told what to do by the 
older. It is quite discordant with the flat- 
tering and toadying of which youth has 
become, at first to its own astonishment, 
the complacent and occasionally bumptious 
recipient. We are a long way from ‘‘Chil- 
dren should be seen and not heard’’ or from 
King Solomon’s precepts; from the ‘‘Gods 
of the Copybook Headings’’; from the 
homely apothegm of the philosopher of 
Archey Road, who said that it makes little 
difference what the student studies so long 
as he doesn’t like it. The mood now seems 
to be to repudiate all direction of the young, 
to apologize to them and to hand them over 
the reins in sobbing self-abasement. Any 
such apologia is as nonsensical, again, as to 
accuse the ‘‘old men’”’ of making all the 
wars. Even primitive savages know that 
the experience of the elders counts. If we 
are going to cut loose from experience and 
trust to the bright ideas about society and 
education that burgeon in green minds, 
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granting to any one and every one, provided 
that he is not polluted by any experience, 
the unearned ‘‘right to an opinion,’’ we are 
deserting in the social range all the saving 
principles that we unquestioningly bank 
upon in the actual business of living in the 
material world. Has the young medical 
student a ‘‘right’’ to diagnose and pre- 
scribe? Every last human being needs dis. 
cipline as much as he needs liberty. Doing 
what he does not want to do, or refraining 
from doing what he wants to do is like 
pulling against weights—it develops hard- 
ness and fiber, and also sportsmanship. 
This is recognized well enough when it 
comes to athletics, often the one branch 
where the student has to take stern disci- 
pline and like it. I have heard many a 
student disparage the professor in compari- 
son with the coach. 

The idea that the immature student is 
better off under self-direction has some 
validity solely under the supposition that 
the teaching he gets is so bad that he had 
better blunder into blind alleys by himself 
rather than be subjected to its stultifying 
influence; or that it is the beau ideal of 
teaching to tip a novice into deep water 
without any preliminary suggestions from 
any one who knows how to swim. 

The upshot of the matter is that the great 
majority of collegians need, for the pursuit 
of their lives as citizens, a speaking acquain- 
tance with the several branches of knowl- 
edge—an acquaintance which they have the 
leisure and ought to have the facilities to 
make—leisure and facilities which will 
never again be available at hand. They 
should be obliged to make that acquaintance 
whether they want to or not; if it is con- 
ceived to be a ‘‘dose,’’ then their will in the 
matter is as irrelevant as the reluctance of 
a patient to follow a prescription. If he 
wills not to take it, there are other doctors. 
There may be a few cases of congenital 
inability to learn a foreign language or to 
‘*do’’ mathematics, though asserted impo- 
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tence of the sort is generally or always a 
case of slackness of resolution indicative 
of a mental fiber not toughened to meet and 
overcome resistance. It comes under the 
category of deficient preparation for educa- 
tion of the college grade. Fancy the fate 
of the athletic candidate who should whine 
about the coach’s demands upon him being 
“too hard.”’ 

There are those who maintain that the 
best general education for anybody is 
through specialization in some line, no mat- 
ter how restricted. They are likely to be 
convineingly deplorable examples of the 
contrary. If they have really attained a 
narrow eminence, they balance upon it in 
an opinionated self-complacency, quite 
ready in the absence of an adequate outfit 
to make a show of themselves by pontificat- 
ing over polities, religion or any other out- 
side range. But the loudest advocates of 
specialization are those who, acquainted 
with it only second-hand, like to talk 
learnedly about ‘‘research’’ and especially 
about ‘‘methodology.’’ It is significant 
that many of the greatest specialists have 
bewailed narrowness, including their own, 
and have striven desperately to avoid being 
walled in by cramping preoccupations. 
There is something in the contention that 
you see life at all only by seeing it whole. 

If college students are not better engaged 
when they are expanding their interests 
than when they are circumscribing them, 
they are certainly not well engaged at all 
unless they are coordinating what they have 
learned and arriving nearer to the truth 
that all knowledge is one. A chief difficulty 
with the narrow specialist is that he has 
not acquired the makings for coordination ; 
for you can not coordinate one thing, nor 
even one kind of thing, with itself. Coordi- 
nation calls for the perception of likeness 
in difference, a synthesis based upon the 
outcome of a number of analyses, a rising 
above the trees to see the woods. It has 
been one of the discouragements of the col- 
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lege teacher to find in the student so little 
capacity for relating the knowledge he has 
acquired; it seems to be deposited in non- 
connecting compartments. Very few stu- 
dents ever think, for instance, of using what 
Latin they have to assist their English. 
But it is quite unfair to blame the student 
for this. He can not be expected to see what 
his instructors do not. 

Weakness of this order is not: helped by 
specialization; it is aggravated rather. 
Coordination needs very skilful handling, 
which no raw tutor can manage. And if 
there is any place where coordination should 
be the watchword, it is during the college 
years: coordination of science with litera- 
ture, literature with history, history with 
science. And coordination is something the 
student can searcely do for himself, for it, 
above all, requires a point of view from 
aloft and above, to which only a compara- 
tively few ‘‘inspiring’’ teachers can lift 
even the ablest undergraduates. Survey- 
courses can be coordinating to some degree, 
though they are designed to come early, and 
for another purpose, before there has been 
enough information (a curséd word to the 
prophet of specialization) enough imported 
to permit of true coordination. And there 
is some sort of a natural antipathy between 
coordination and specialization; so that if 
one is going to focus on the one he had 
better give up the other. The exponents 
of the tutorial system expect to accomplish 
a great deal of coordination; if so, they had 
better begin to round up as tutors, and at 
any price, all the Huxleys in sight. 

It is possible to argue that the sensible 
policy for a college is to decrease the num- 
ber of offerings to essential trunk-courses, 
not worrying much about their size, and to 
see that these basic offerings are from the 
hands of experienced teachers. Especially 
in freshman year, where so many college 
students are permanently disillusioned by 
finding in the classrooms less teaching com- 
petence than they have encountered in their 
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preparatory schools, should the entering 
class meet the best instruction available. 
The reverse of this experience inspires a low 
estimate of the college course almost before 
it is begun and an inertia and resentment 
that are very difficult to overcome. If the 
interest of the student could be caught and 
enlisted from the outset, there would be 
much less of that boredom which furnishes 
a not invalid excuse for getting away from 
college as often as possible. It is probable 
that no eloquence could demonstrate to any 
student, disillusioned or not, that he is fool- 
ish to throw away any part of that four- 
year period of opportunity that will never 
return; but if he is obliged to remain in 
residence for a time, the while he is being 
offered the most interesting instruction 
there is, there is no question in the minds of 
some of us that a large proportion of him 
will come to value what he now tries to 
escape. As a practical device to get colle- 
gians started aright, every competent 
teacher in the institution should meet the 
freshmen. It is not even necessary that he 
teach his own specialty. He can get am- 
munition enough. The point is that he 
knows how to shoot. 

The contention was offered at the outset 
that the ‘‘new’’ education was suitable 
neither to the American youth nor to the 
American spirit. It remains to consider 
the latter maladjustment, in so far as it 
has not been anticipated in what precedes. 
The essence of our national system has 
been, theoretically at least, an equality of 
opportunity. Through this equality the 
inequality of human beings has been allowed 
to reveal itself. ‘‘Quality always prevents 
equality,’’ and the equality of educational 
opportunity, to the degree of its realization, 
has constituted a kind of setting within 
which the totally unpredictable quality of 
the individual has had its chance. It was 
a revolt against fixed class-status, involving 
denial of opportunity to the many, that led 
to the doctrines embodied in certain of our 
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much-revered national documents. In a 
broad way, we have lived up to our profes. 
sions, especially by the maintenance of our 
public schools. Doubtless we have overdone 
the system of an equal right to an elemen- 
tary and even to an advanced education 
for all. But, in general, the élite have been 
allowed, under competition, to identify 
themselves. We have relied upon the same 
kind of test of superiority that is applied 
in nature, or in a foot-race. Indeed, we 
have forced those into the game whose 
parents preferred to profit directly by their 
economic services. Upon this general policy 
we have vaunted ourselves, and with con- 
siderable reason. 

It is now proposed by various educators 
to shift attention to a pre-selected, shakily 
identified élite. This has long been the style 
in countries under a static class-system 
which we have consistently repudiated as 
disallowing our principle of equality of 
opportunity. Under an aristocratic class- 
system, the criteria of selection were at 
least definite, whereas, as has been con- 
tended, those who wish now to divide the 
sheep from the goats, here in this land, have 
no agreed-upon criteria, right or wrong, 
upon which to discriminate. Furthermore, 
in this country as distinguished from Eng- 
land, for example, there is no comparable 
material reward for ‘‘honors students,’’ to 
allure them with the professional motive of 
entering what might be called a special 
class, with privileges worth working for. 
In any country, the educational system is a 
reflection of the kind of a society in which 
it has developed; and, while it is the part 
of sense to adopt features of alien systems 
that can be adjusted to our national system 
and spirit, the first question as regards 
such introduction should be as to whether 
they are in line with the genius of the 
importing nation—that is, with its mores. 
This question, under excitement, missionary 
zeal or plain ostentation, has generally been 
ignored. It has not been noted, for ex- 
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ample, that other English universities have 
not been imitating the special features of 
Oxford and Cambridge. 

There is no use sneering at the ‘‘jingo- 
ism’’ of those who do not fall in with joyful 
eries under the spell of the prophets who 
bewail our backwardness. As Herbert 
Spencer demonstrated over fifty years ago, 
there is a ‘‘bias of anti-patriotism’’ as well 
as of chauvinism. In the past, a German 
fetish bestrode American universities; no 
scholar was fit to hold a high position in the 
United States who had not studied in Ger- 
many. Those who had attained to that 
felicity, or wished it to be understood that 
they had, strutted about muttering through 
their beards: ‘‘Seminar,’’ ‘‘Fach,’’ ‘‘nicht 
griindlich genug,’’ ‘‘tief eingehend.’’ Now 
Anglophiles are duplicating that fatuous 
and simian conduct and even cultivating 
their accent so as not to be mistaken for 
American products. Some day, perchance, 
they will be babbling of ‘‘italianita’’ or 
proclaiming themselves pure Muscovite. 
The war and its antecedents and sequels did 
a great deal of damage to the German fetish, 
but another is promptly hoisted into its 
place. Some of us, while championing with 
fervor the process of educational accultura- 
tion, believe that what educational system 
we have developed, spontaneously, in this 
country, while defective enough, is no more 
faulty than the systems of other countries; 
that it forms, at any rate, the only homo- 
geneous block out of which to carve the 
American system of the future. 

There is one other consideration that 
seems to be wholly overlooked in schemes 
to provide for the élite at the expense of the 
rest. One learns that under the tutorial 
system the beneficiaries cost the college sev- 
eral times as much as do the non-specializ- 
ing students. It is not recorded that the 
former pay several times as much for what 
they get. No; all pay the same tuition. 
This, one would think, is manifestly unfair. 
And if attention is called to the fact that 
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endowment takes care of the difference, the 
inquiry is in order as to what the endowers 
had in mind when they gave their benefac- 
tions. There is nothing to prevent rich men 
who are convinced that the élite should 
receive a much costlier attention than the 
rest, from buying it for them; but to use 
general educational endowment for the 
privileging of any selected group seems to 
some of us as much a misappropriation 
of funds as to take equal tuition-payments 
from all and then allocate them to the spe- 
cial treatment of some. This is entirely 
apart from the question as to whether the 
privilege-system is of educational validity 
and in harmony with the genius of 
American society. 

Under any system of equal opportunity, 
quality will get its chance; under any 
system of special privilege, mediocrity 
crowds past any turnstile yet invented and 
elutters up the lists, while many an un- 
recognized or late-maturing superiority is 
held up and kept out. As has been inti- 
mated once and again, the detection of 
superiority in advance is an extremely 
dubious process. It is not to be done by 
inspection any more than the awarding of 
prizes for a foot-race by lining up the candi- 
dates and measuring their calves. A good 
deal could be done to make a race interest- 
ing by identifying and disqualifying all 
eases of flat-foot—only that is not novel 
enough, for something on that order has 
long been a traditional device. I refer to 
examinations. It is repeated weeding-out 
that makes a good garden; it is the negative 
selection by elimination that has produced 
the survival of the fittest in nature; rather 
than any positive antecedent selection by 
some god. Man’s choice of the fittest on 
his own pet criteria has resulted often in 
*‘salable monstrosities’’ like the puffy- 
chested pouter. To have produced the 
grotesque may tickle his vanity and even 
fill his pocket; but the result is no service 
to the product, Nor is an homunculus in 
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a bottle of much use to society. Laissez- 
faire is none so bad a policy when inter- 
ference is not very intelligent. Every 
physician knows that. In the end, it has 
often been proved wise to clear the way for 
nature as best we can and then stand aside. 
Laissez-faire is wont to mean merely: 
‘“Wait and see.’’ This would counsel equal 
opportunity for all who are not obviously 
defective or trifling, and stricter rules of 
the game, that is, a tighter discipline.’ 

The course of education provides a pretty 
study in the oscillation between liberty and 
discipline. We are told all the time that 
education only ean cure this and that social 
ill. The contention is broadly true. But 
education is not a constant, like nux vomica. 
When it is alluded to, no one knows just 
what is meant. To some it means learning 
to swoon over Swinburne; to others, becom- 
ing competent to build a motor. Some 
think a man educated when he becomes 
adept at day-dreaming or turns into an 
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encyclopedia of information about some 
two-for-a-cent historical figure; still others 
insist upon catholicity of interest and scope 
of understanding. Some demand an ae. 
quaintance with dogma; others an ‘‘open- 
mindedness’’ that is sheer credulity and an 
absence of all critical sense. Some hail the 
believer as ‘‘truly educated,’’ some the 
idealist ; others the skeptic or the realist. 

It is salutary to realize that education, 
like all other exhibitions of the mores, at- 
tains adjustment to the life-conditions of 
society by a blending of liberty and disci- 
pline, in which the second component is 
just as indispensable as the first. We are at 
present subordinating discipline to free- 
dom, variation, ‘‘rights’’ of the individual, 
and so on—to various bright ideas, followed 
sheep-fashion. Discipline is never popular, 
while any criticism of freedom is met by 
a volley of chosen epithets. Yet discipline 
ean be ignored with no more prospect of 
impunity than can gravitation. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST ILLITERACY 
IN SHANGHAI 

THE Shanghai correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor states that, during the initial 
year of a drive against illiteracy conducted by 
the Chinese-administered area of Shanghai, 184,- 
205 students of both sexes and covering a wide 
range of ages successfully passed their examina- 
tions as able to read and write in simple Chinese. 

A survey conducted between April and June 
of last year showed that the total illiterate popu- 
lation of the Chinese areas was 434,452. 

Following three months of preparation, in- 
cluding the survey just mentioned, was the 
opening on July 1, 1935, of “Chinese character 
writing schools,” under 200 teachers selected 
through competitive examinations. During the 
first period between July 1 and August 31, the 
city was divided into 22 districts with 220 schools 
where a total of 712 classes for adults and 302 
classes for children gave a simple course to 54,- 
542 students. 

The second period began on September 5 and 


was concluded on November 30. During this 
time 1,043 classes for adults, 66 for children and 
five advanced classes were conducted, with a total 
enrolment of 60,139. 

A third period between December 3 and 
February 26 had an enrolment of 57,240 stu- 
dents in 217 schools conducting 811 classes for 
adults, 186 classes for children and 107 classes 
for advanced students. 

In the fourth period between March 7 anid 
May 31, 62,011 students enrolled in 222 schools 
with 886 classes for adults, 178 for children and 
21 advanced classes. The courses evidently 
showed a growth in popularity as word spread 
of their work. 

All told, there were conducted 3,453 classes for 
adults, 732 for children and 133 for advanced 
workers; 4,318 classes in all with an enrolment 
of 233,932 students. Of this number, 168,899 
participated in qualitative examinations with 
115,315 passing the tests successfully, 36,787 
failing, 16,797 told to make up and 56,415 ab- 
sent. In addition there were 45,695 students of 
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private “character-reading schools” who success- 
fully passed the examinations. These figures, 
combined with 23,195 who made up in their 
examinations, show that 184,205 students, per- 
sons formerly illiterate, can now read and write 
simple letters and compositions. 


THE HEALTH OF BRITISH CHILDREN 

Tue seventeenth annual report of the British 
Ministry of Health, published recently, shows, 
aceording to the Educational Supplement of the 
London Times, encouraging progress in the care 
devoted to the health and welfare of children. 

The infantile mortality rate was the lowest on 
record, having fallen from 59 per 1,000 births 
in 1934 to 57 in the year under review. Four 
years ago the figure was 66. This improvement 
in the health of very young children may be 
ascribed in part to the increased oversight of 
young mothers in maternity centers, and to the 
larger number of health visitors appointed by 
local authorities and by voluntary bodies. The 
better supervision of children under a year old 
has not been followed, however, by increased 
visitation of those between one and five years 
old. The number of attendances of children 
under the age of five at infant welfare centers 
reached the high figure of 8,123,146 during 1935. 
A further reason for the reduction in the death 
rate of small children may be sought in the ap- 
pointment of more infant life protection visi- 
iors, who are able to link up their duties with 
the maternity and child-welfare services in ac- 
cordance with the intention of the Local Govern- 
ment Act of 1929. The male visitor, however, 
has not yet disappeared and 95 were employed 
last year. 

An interesting illustration of an improvement 
in health is seen in the fall in the number of 
children suffering from tuberculosis of the bones 
and joints. Owing to the steady diminution dur- 
ing recent years in the number of patients crip- 
pled by tubereulous disease, especially among 
the child population, only 50 per cent. of the 
accommodation of the Lord Mayor Treloar 
Cripples Hospital at Alton is needed for little 
patients suffering from non-pulmonary tubercu- 
The new Silver Jubilee Treatment Center 
opened recently will be used for other cases of 
crippling. The scheme includes a plaster room 
and massage department, with a pool for treat- 


losis. 
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ing patients suffering from infantile paralysis. 
The high incidence of infectious diseases also 
showed a decline. There was a reduction of 
3,670 in the number of cases of diphtheria com- 
pared with the total for 1934 and there were 
31,611 fewer notifications of scarlet fever than 
in 1934. Measles and German measles and pneu- 
monia were all much less prevalent than in the 
previous year. 

The health of children generally is likely to 
improve owing to the active work pursued by 
local authorities in the provision of houses and 
the reduction of overcrowding. The appoint- 
ment of women estate managers should lead to 
better conditions in the home. It is believed 
that the increased provision made during the 
year for open spaces, parks, recreation grounds, 
playing fields and pools—loans for those pur- 
poses during the last twelve months having 
reached the figure of some £2,300,000—can not 
fail to be of benefit to the youth of the nation. 
The provision of youth community centers on 
housing’ estates is being proposed by the min- 


istry. 
THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMP- 
TROLLER OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


THE annual report of Charles D. Bostwick, 
comptroller of Cornell University, for the aca- 
demic year 1935-36 has been made public. He 
states that had it not been for the unprecedented 
floods which struck the Finger Lakes region of 
Central New York last July and the destructive 
sleet storm in March, it would have been possible 
to approach a balanced budget. 

The flood of July, 1935, damaged the hy- 
draulic laboratory, the power plants and the 
landscaping in the ravines. In March a sleet 
storm encased trees and wires in ice, breaking 
off branches, pulling down electric lines and 
poles and disrupting the work of the university. 

The resulting temporary repairs and perma- 
nent restoration of property were an entirely 
unexpected drain on resources, and constituted 
the largest item in necessary appropriations of 
$80,504 beyond the budget estimates. The pos- 
sible deficit was cut to $58,297, however, by econ- 
omies in operation and an increase in unre- 
stricted income, including contributions from the 
Alumni Fund. 

The average rate of return on invested funds 
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again increased over the preceding year, rising 
from 4.076 per cent. to 4.087 per cent., and on 
June 30 the market value of the securities owned 
by the university had risen to 93 per cent. of 
book value, as against 86.34 per cent. the year 
before and 60.56 per cent. in 1932. 

Gifts to the university during the year 
amounted to $781,486, of which $440,082 repre- 
sented additions to endowment and $341,404 in- 
come to meet current expenses. Contributions 
received through the Cornellian Council exceeded 
those of 1934-35 by more than $50,000, and 
other gifts increased more than $20,000. The 
permanent endowment of the university rose to 
$30,311,743. 

Of the various funds given in past years for 
special purposes, the report singles out the F. W. 
Guiteau Student Loan Fund for detailed analy- 
sis. This fund was established thirty years ago 
by Frederick W. Guiteau and his sister, Mrs. 
Nancy G. Howe, with bequests of $267,200, to 
be used for “needy and worthy young men in 
pursuing their studies.” About 4,200 students 
have thus far been aided with loans averaging 
approximately $300, and since 1925 assistance 
has been given to the maintenance of a student 
employment bureau. Borrowers have returned 
$364,004 of principal and $65,441 of interest, all 
of which has been added to the principal except 
$92,000 immediately reloaned during the crisis 
of the last five years. The principal has thus 
grown to $586,263, and will continue to increase 
from year to year. Present indications are that 
nearly 90 per cent. of the principal of the loans 
will ultimately be paid. 


THE JULIUS ROSENWALD FUND 


A review of the Julius Rosenwald Fund from 
its organization in 1917 to the present year, 
which has been made public by President Ed- 
win R. Embree, reports that contributions 
made by the fund during the past two decades 
amount to $13,236,083. Of this amount the 
sum of $8,816,854 has been expended on Negro 
education and welfare and $4,419,229 on general 
activities, chiefly in the field of medical service 
for people of moderate means, library extension 
and general education. The present major effort 
of the fund is the improvement of rural educa- 
tion in the South. 

The life of the fund has covered two distinct 
periods of about a decade each. During the first 
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decade Julius Rosenwald directed the fund very 
much as a personal trust and used it chiefly to 
stimulate southern states and counties in ‘the 
building of schoolhouses for Negroes. There 
have been built 5,357 publie schools for Negroes 
in 883 counties of fifteen southern states with 
the aid of the fund. During the second period, 
with a board of trustees chosen from the nation 
at large and with a group of full-time officers, 
the fund has broadened its activities and in. 
creased its expenditures, contributing about 
$9,250,000 during the second period as con- 
trasted to $4,000,000 during the first decade. 

The endowment consisted of 227,874 shares of 
the capital stock of Sears, Roebuck and Con- 
pany. In establishing the trust, Mr. Rosenwald 
directed that capital as well as income might be 
expended at any time and that the whole fund 
must be expended within twenty-five years of 
his death. In his letter of gift Mr. Rosenwald 
wrote: “I am not in sympathy with the policy 
of perpetuating endowments and believe more 
good can be accomplished by expending funds 
as trustees find opportunities for constructive 
work than by storing up large sums of money 
for long periods of time.” Coming generations, 
he thought, could be relied upon to provide for 
their own needs as they arise. 

The fund has already expended about two 
thirds of its endowment by selling 156,000 shares 
of capital stock. The present holdings of 72,000 
shares have a market value of about $7,000,000. 
Since Mr. Rosenwald died five years ago, the 
fund has a possible life of only about twenty 
years more. 

In higher education for Negroes efforts have 
been concentrated on helping to build up four 
important university centers: Howard Univer- 
sity in Washington, D. C., Fisk University in 
Nashville, Atlanta University and the new Dil- 
lard University in New Orleans. In addition, 
gifts have been made to state colleges for 
Negroes and to schools and colleges under 
Protestant and Catholic church boards. Half 
a million dollars have been given in fellowships 
to four hundred of the ablest and most promising 
Negro students and leaders. In the field of race 
relations, in addition to the special interest in 
Negroes, studies have been made of conditions 
in various countries where there were conflicts 
of race and culture and reports have been pub- 
lished on education in Mexico, Samoa and the 
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East Indies, and on various aspects of race rela- 
tions in the United States. In medical eco- 
nomics the fund has stimulated the development 
of pay clinics and hospital services for people 
of moderate means, and has studied various 
forms of health and hospital insurance. In 
library service the chief contributions have been 
to demonstrations of county-wide library service, 
rural and urban, colored and white, in eleven 
counties of seven southern states. In general 
education contributions were made to the Amer- 
ican Council on Education for national surveys 
and national planning and to investigations in 
child development. 

The chief expenditures of the fund during the 
last twenty years are: 


Negro school buildings ....0...cccccccccnnnneeen $ 5,165,281 
Higher education for Negroes ........:.cc0.. 2,536,206 
Negro health and other Negro activities 1,115,367 
Medical services, pay clinics, health in- 











SUTAICE, CEC. oncsescssesssssoe 994,794 
Library extension ......... 653,118 
General education, social studies, and 

other activities 2,194,438 
Administration 576,879 





$13,236,083 


STUDY OF THE SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE 
OF ADULT EDUCATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


A FIVE-YEAR study of the social significance of 
adult education in the United States, made pos- 
sible by action of the trustees of the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, is to be undertaken 
by the American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion. The study is part of an adult education 
program for which grants and commitments 
amounting to $625,000 have been made by the 
corporation. 

In making the announcement, Morse A. Cart- 
wright, director of the association and originator 
of the plan for the study, pointed out that the 
emphasis formerly placed by the association 
upon experimentation and demonstration would 
be shifted in the next five years to the study pro- 
gram. Since the founding of the association in 
1926 the Carnegie Corporation has given finan- 
cial support through the association for a pro- 
gram of demonstration, exploration, study and 
encouragement of new fields of activity for the 
intellectual advancement of adults. After a 
decade of experimentation during which there 
has been an unprecedented growth in adult edu- 
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cation both the association and the corporation 
deem it advisable to pause and examine the ac- 
complishments and trends and possibly chart a 
new course for the future. During the years 
1936-41, therefore, funds granted by the Car- 
negie Corporation to the association for experi- 
mental purposes will gradually diminish and re- 
search and study will be directed less at opening 
new fields of adult activity and more at the im- 
provement of existing fields. 

The findings of the study will be issued at ir- 
regular intervals over the five-year period in a 
series of books and pamphlets that will deal with 
the social significance of adult education as con- 
ducted by such agencies as universities and col- 
leges, public schools, public libraries, settlements, 
forums, museums, churches and other religious 
organizations, hospitals, prisons, schools for 
adults, federal and state governments, clubs, ly- 
ceums and chautauquas and other agencies for 
the education of adults. The various forms of 
adult education that have been developed for 
special groups of adults, such as the physically 
handicapped, racial groups and occupational 
groups, will also be studied. 

Forty studies are planned, to be published at 
the rate of about eight a year. Investigators 
familiar with the general field of adult education, 
but not regularly employed in the field under 
examination, will carry out the work. A repre- 
sentative number of activities selected from each 
of the fields to be studied will be visited, and 
data gathered from these agencies, supported by 
further information already on hand in the 
offices of the association, will serve as the frame- 
work on which reports will be based. 

The new policy abolishes the Adult Education 
Experimental Fund maintained for the last ten 
years by the corporation. It is replaced by a 
study fund for the support of inquiries into the 
social significance of adult education, making 
available $40,000 for this purpose in 1936-37, 
this amount augmenting by increments of $2,500 
annually until $50,000 is reached in 1940-41. 
Funds thus made available amount to $225,000. 
An adult education projects fund is established 
in the amount of $35,000 for 1936-37, decreas- 
ing annually by $2,500 until $25,000 is reached 
in 1940-41. The amount to be provided for 
projects over the five-year period is $150,000. 

The sum of $250,000 or $50,000 a year for five 
years is provided for the administrative ex- 
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penses of the American Association for Adult 
Education, including the costs of publication of 
the quarterly Journal of Adult Education. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
ON EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTING 
Forty speakers of national prominence will 

appear on the program of the First National 

Conference on Educational Broadeasting, to be 

held at the Mayflower Hotel in Washington, 

D. C., on December 10, 11 and 12. The confer- 

ence will be held in cooperation with the Federal 

Communications Commission and the U. S&S. 

Office of Education. 

Seven general sessions will be held during the 
three days. Among those who will address these 
meetings are: Anning S. Prall, chairman, Fed- 
eral Communications Commission; Harold L. 
Ickes, Secretary of the Interior; John W. Stude- 
baker, U. S. Commissioner of Education; Hen- 
drik Willem Van Loon, author and journalist; 
Arthur N. Holeombe, Harvard University ; How- 
ard W. Odum, University of North Carolina; 
William Mather Lewis, president of Lafayette 
College, and David Sarnoff, president of the 
Radio Corporation of America. 

A series of twenty discussion groups have been 
arranged for Thursday afternoon and Friday. 
The topies for these section meetings are: The 
Broadcasting Station as a Community Enter- 
prise, Educational Broadcasting in Other Coun- 
tries, Radio in the Life of the Child, The Radio 
Workshop, Classroom Broadeasting, Psycho- 
logical Problems in Radio, Listening Groups, 
Polling and Measuring the Audience, Influence 
of Radio on Speech, State Planning for Radio, 
Talks Programs, Labor’s Experience in Radio, 
The Effect of Broadeasting upon Rural Life, 
The Forum on the Air, Library and Museum 
Use of Radio, Musie in Broadeasting, Religious 
Broadcasting, Research Problems in Radio Edu- 
cation, The University Broadcasting Station and 
Radio and Propaganda. 

Leaders of the sectional conferences include: 
Kirtley F. Mather, Harvard University; Lever- 
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ing Tyson, director, National Advisory Couneij 
on Radio in Edueation; Mrs. B. F. Langworthy, 
president, National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; William Boutwell, U. S. Office of 
Education ; George F.. Zook, president, American 
Council on Education; Edward 8. Robinson, 
Yale University; Kathryn McHale, general dj- 
rector, American Association of University Wo- 
men; Henry C. Link, secretary, Psychological 
Corporation; Cabell Greet, editor, American 
Speech; Arthur G. Crane, chairman, National 
Committee on Education by Radio; Edward R. 
Murrow, director of talks, Columbia Broadeast- 
ing System; Spencer Miller, Jr., director, 
Workers Education Bureau of America; Morse 
Salisbury, chief of radio service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; George V. Denny, Jr, 
director, America’s Town Meeting of the Air; 
Carl H. Milam, secretary, American Library 
Association; L. V. Coleman, direetor, American 
Association of Museums; Olga Samaroff, Juil- 
liard Musical Foundation; George Johnson, 
secretary general, National Catholic Educational 
Association; W. W. Charters, director, Institute 
for Education by Radio; E. H. Lindley, chan- 
cellor, University of Kansas, and Lyman Bryson, 
Columbia University. 

A Thursday evening session, presented under 
the auspices of the Institute of Radio Engineers, 
will deal with the technical aspects of radio. A 
group of prominent radio engineers will present 
a discussion of the possibilities and limitations 
of sound, facsimile and television broadcasting 
in the regular, medium high and ultra high 
frequency bands as they are allocated by the 
Federal Communications Commission to these 
services. At the formal banquet on Friday 
evening, the subject of the speeches will be “The 
Influence of Radio in the Comity of Nations.” 

Sixty-eight national organizations are spon- 
soring or cooperating in the conference plans. 
C. S. Marsh, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D. C., is serving as executive secretary of the 
conference. All sessions of the conference are 
open to the public without charge. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


A portralT of Dr. Paul Monroe, professor 
emeritus of education and director of the Inter- 
national Institute of Teachers College, Columbia 


University, was presented to the college on No- 
vember 18 by his former students and associates. 
Dr. Isaac L. Kandel, professor of education, 
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made the presentation. The portrait was ac- 
cepted for the college by Frank R. Chambers, 
president of the board of trustees. Speakers at 
the exercises included Dr. William F. Russell, 
dean of Teachers College; Dr. James E. Russell, 
dean emeritus, and Dr. Frederick P. Keppel, 
president of the Carnegie Corporation. 


Tue Ricut Rev. JosepH Moran Corrican, of 
Philadelphia, was installed as the sixth rector of 
the Catholie University, Washington, D. C., on 
November 18. He sueceeds the Most Rev. James 
Hugh Ryan, now bishop of Omaha. The cere- 
monies were attended by more than five thousand 
people, ineluding officials of church and state, 
members of the diplomatic corps and representa- 
tives of educational institutions. 


Dr. Paut F. VoELKEr, recently State Super- 
intendent of Publie Instruction of Michigan and 
formerly president of Olivet College and Battle 
Creek College, was recently appointed president 
of the new College of Applied Science at Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. The college is reported to 
have an enrolment of approximately two hun- 
dred and seventy-five students. 


Dr. Joun Lioyp NEwcoms, president of the 
University of Virginia, was elected a member of 
the board of trustees of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advaneement of Teaching at its annual 
meeting held on November 18. Dr. Henry Mer- 
ritt Wriston, president of Lawrence College, who 
was elected in October president of Brown Uni- 
versity, beeame a member of the executive com- 
Frank Vanderlip, who has been acting 
treasurer of the foundation during the past year, 
was elected treasurer. Thomas W. Lamont, 
chairman, and other officers were reelected. 


mittee. 


ProressoR CHARLES K. Burpick, for ten 
years dean of the Law School of Cornell Univer- 
sity, has resigned, to take effect on January 1. 
For some time Professor Burdick has wished to 
be relieved of executive work, so that he might 
devote his time to research, writing and to his 
courses in constitutional and international law. 
He plans to take a leave of absence during the 
second term. 


JEAN Jacques Harrner, Nelson Robinson, Jr., 
professor of architecture in the Graduate School 
of Design of Harvard University, has presented 
his resignation. He plans to return to the prac- 
tice of his profession in France. 
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Dr. GrorGe GILMORE Scort, after thirty-six 
years of active service at the College of the 
City of New York, has retired from the pro- 
fessorship of biology. His address is 1394 
Grand Avenue, Winter Park, Fla. 


Dr. WituiAM D. HENDERSON, who has been 
head of the Extension Division of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan since it was established in 1919, 
will retire in February. He joined the faculty 
at the university in 1903. 


Dr. JAMES FISHER has been appointed dean 
of the faculty of the Michigan College of Mining 
and Technology, Houghton. Dr. Fisher, who is 
head of the department of mathematics and 
physies, has been associated with the teaching 
staff of the college since 1896. 


Dr. Cart SuMNER Kwopr, professor of bib- 
liecal literature and biblical archeology at the 
University of Southern California, was recently 
appointed dean of the School of Religion. He 
sueceeds Dr. John G. Hill, formerly acting dean. 


Dr. McKee Fisk, since 1926 dean of Santa 
Ana Junior College, California, has been placed 
in charge of the newly established department 
of commercial education at the Oklahoma Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College. The depart- 
ment will provide training for teachers of com- 
mercial and business subjects, both on a graduate 
and an undergraduate level. The program is 
being worked out in cooperation with an ad- 
visory committee of the commercial teachers of 
the state. 


Dr. R. H. Extassen, formerly head of the 
department of education and director of the 
summer school of Yankton College, South 
Dakota, has become head of the department of 
education at Bethany College. 


INCLUDED in a list of recent appointments of 
former students of educational administration at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, given in 
the College Record are: Bernard W. Drake, 
director of teacher training in the State Normal 
School, Brockport, N. Y.; J. Colin English, 
formerly superintendent of schools, Ocala, Fla., 
State Superintendent of Schools, Florida; Dr. 
Everett C. Preston, formerly director of instrue- 
tion in the public schools of Belmont, Mass., 
supervising principal of the Haddonfield, N. J., 
public schools; Dr. Cecil W. Seott (Ph.D., 1934), 
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associate professor of educational administration 
at the University of Nebraska. 


Dr. Davin M. Lirr.ez, formerly assistant dean 
at Harvard University and executive secretary 
of the Harvard Endowment Fund, has been 
made secretary to Harvard University. 


Dr. Z. M. Sarru, director of the Agricultural 
Experiment Station at Purdue University, has 
been appointed by the New York State Regents 
to undertake a survey of agricultural schools as 
part of the inquiry into the character and cost 
of public education in the schools of the state, 
of which Dr. Luther Gulick is director. 


Dr. Haroutp S. Diext, dean of the medical 
sciences at the University of Minnesota, and Dr. 
Charles E. Shepard, of Stanford University, 
have been placed in charge of a study of student 
health in sixty representative American colleges 
and universities, to be undertaken by the Amer- 
ican Youth Commission. 


FRANK A. SMERLING, chairman of the depart- 
ment of English at James Monroe High School, 
has succeeded Assistant Superintendent Frederic 
Ernst as director of the Works Progress Admin- 
istration teaching corps in the New York City 
high schools. Mr. Ernst will continue to serve 
the project in an advisory capacity. 


Dr. Ricuarp BEcK, professor of Scandinavian 
languages and literatures at the University of 
North Dakota, has been appointed expert con- 
sultant in the field of modern Scandinavian lit- 
erature to the Modern Language Association of 
America. 


Miss WELDON SIBLEY, who recently resigned 
as librarian of Clemson College, 8. C., has been 
appointed librarian of the city library at Mari- 
etta, Georgia. 


A DINNER was given by the faculty of the 
School of Commerce of the University of Denver 
on November 14 to Dr. George A. Warfield, who 
is retiring as dean of the school after serving 
for twenty-two years. Clem W. Collins will 
sueceed Dr. Warfield, who continues as dean 
emeritus and professor of economies. 


At the dinner of the National Academy of 
Sciences held in Chicago on November 17 the 
John J. Carty medal award, with a premium 
of $3,000, was presented to Dr. Edmund B. 
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Wilson, Da Costa professor emeritus of zoology 
at Columbia University. The presentation was 
made by Dr. Frank B. Jewett, vice-president jn 
charge of development and research of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
In the absence of Professor Wilson, who cele. 
brated his eightieth birthday on October 19, the 
medal was received by Professor Ross G. Har. 
rison, of Yale University. The Public Welfare 
Medal was presented to Dr. H. S. Cumming, 
surgeon-general of the U. S. Army, retired, the 
address being made by Professor Ludvig Hek- 
toen, of the University of Chicago. 


At the convocation of the Royal College of 
Physicians and Surgeons of Canada in Ottawa, 
on October 31, honorary fellowship was con- 
ferred on Lord Tweedsmuir, governor-general of 
Canada, and on Dr. Henry A. Christian, Hersey 
professor of the theory and practice of physic, 
Harvard University, and physician-in-chief, 
Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, Boston. 


THE George H. Bartlett Award, given jointly 
by the American Association of State Highway 
Officials, the American Road Builders Associa- 
tion and the Highway Research Board, has been 
awarded to T. R. Agg, dean of engineering at 
the Iowa State College, in recognition of his 
work in highway engineering and economies for 
the Iowa Engineering Experiment Station. 


Proressor Grace A. Hitt, head of the depart- 
ment of French at Wayne University, has been 
made by the French government a chevalier of 
the Legion of Honor as an expression of ap- 
preciation of her work in fostering international 
good-will. 


Proressor R. P. CrawForp, assistant to the 
chancellor of the University of Nebraska, has 
returned after a late summer and autumn trp 
around the world by way of Russia, Siberia, 
Manchukuo and Japan. 


Teachers College Record states that Professor 
Benjamin R. Andrews will conduct a World 
Forum Tour to Egypt, Palestine, India, China 
and Japan during the spring session, leaving 
New York on February 3 and reaching San 
Francisco on May i2. Membership in the tour 
is open to teachers on leave of absence and to 
others interested in meeting educational and cul- 
tural leaders in other lands. Dr. Walter Van 
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Kirk, of the Division of International Relations 
of the Federal Council of Churches, will be asso- 
eiated with Professor Andrews as joint leader. 
The party will be sponsored by the Committee 
on International Travel for Adult Study of 
World Activities, of which Professor Andrews is 
chairman. 

CarLos EvGenio CuHarpon, formerly chan- 
cellor of the University of Puerto Rico, who re- 
cently resigned as regional director of the Puerto 
Rico Reconstruction Administration, left on No- 
vember 16 for Venezuela and Colombia to con- 
tinue agricultural research commenced five years 
ago when he made studies of the wild potato in 
Venezuela and drafted plans to establish a Na- 
tional College of Agriculture in Colombia. 


Dr. Georce D. Strayer, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, is conducting during the 
current semester a seminar in educational admin- 
istration at the Graduate School of Education of 
Yale University. 

Proressor THomMAs E. BENNER, dean of the 
College of Education of the University of Illi- 
nois, spoke on November 19 at a dinner of wel- 
come given by the Chicago Principals’ Club in 
honor of William H. Johnson, superintendent 
of schools, who took office last April. 


Dr. Davin Sarnorr, president of the Radio 
Corporation of America, New York City, gave 
on November 16 a lecture before the Franklin 
Institute of Philadelphia on “Three Decades of 
Radio.” Before the meeting at which he spoke, 
Dr. Sarnoff was the guest of honor at a dinner 
given by the directors of the Franklin Institute 
at the Rittenhouse Club, Philadelphia. 


Dr. Dixon Ryan Fox, president of Union 
College, Schenectady, N. Y., and Dean Herbert 
E. Hawkes, of Columbia University, were the 
principal speakers at the annual fall luncheon 
of the Alumni Association of Columbia College, 
which was held at the Lawyers’ Club. The 
luncheon was given in honor of two of the nine 
surviving members of the classes of 1876 and 
1877 of Columbia College—Professor Richard 
T. Ely, president of the Institute for Economic 
Research, now eighty-two years old, class of 
76, and William Henry Hyde, portrait painter, 
class of ’77, 


Dr. Davin Ross Boyp, formerly president of 
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the Universities of Oklahoma and New Mexico, 
died on November 17 at the age of eighty-three 
years. From 1908 to 1912 he was superinten- 
dent of education of the Presbyterian board of 
home missions. 


THE death on November 17 is announced of 
Miss Mary Elizabeth Connolly, music super- 
visor at the Rumson, N. J., public schools. She 
was a member of the board of directors and 
secretary of the State Teachers Association of 
New Jersey. 


PROFESSOR JOHN CALDER, since 1928 head of 
the department of industrial relations at Spring- 
field College, Mass., died on November 19. He 
was seventy years old. 


Ricuarp J. HAMILTON, manager of the Uni- 
versity Press and Book Department of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, died on November 14, in his 
sixty-fourth year. 


CEREMONIES sponsored jointly by the Nether- 
land-American Foundation and Columbia Uni- 
versity were held in the Low Memorial Library 
on November 18, commemorating the four hun- 
dredth anniversary of the death of Desiderius 
Erasmus, scholar, humanist and churchman of 
the sixteenth century. The speakers included 
Dr. Thomas J. Watson, president of the foun- 
dation; Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president 
of the university ; Rufus M. Jones, emeritus pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Haverford College; Sir 
Robert A. Falconer, formerly president of the 
University of Toronto, and Dr. John H. Finley, 
who as chairman of the Erasmus Committee of 
the foundation, presided. 


THE Board of Education of Springfield, Ohio, 
on November 16 ordered the city’s twenty-six 
public schools reopened for a four-week trial 
period of a new financing program. All schools 
have been closed since November 6 following the 
defeat of a tax levy in the election. It was 
planned, according to The Baltimore Sun, that 
the 381 teachers would return to work with a 
promise of payment when funds became avail- 
able. All teachers would work for passage of 
the levy, originally designed to raise $240,000 a 
year for three years, at a special election, prob- 
ably in December. It is stated that the board 
owes the teachers $66,000 in salaries for October. 
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THE annual meetings of the American Council 
of Guidance and Personnel Associations and its 
member organizations will be held in New Or- 
leans from February 17 to 20. The National 
Vocational Guidance Association in its sessions 
will emphasize the techniques of guidance. It 
will devote one general session each to their ap- 
plications in organization and administration, 
the gathering of occupational information, the 
imparting of occupational information and 
placement and follow-up. Two of the general 
sessions of the National Association of Deans of 
Women will be symposia devoted to the topics, 
“Looking toward a Permanent Youth Program” 
and “Integrating Guidance, Academic, Voca- 
tional and Social.” The American College Per- 
sonnel Association will stress actual accomplish- 
ments in college personnel work in the areas of 
personal counseling, educational counseling, gen- 
eral placement, teacher placement and records 
and research. A number of the other organiza- 
tions in the council expect to hold one or two 
meetings for their members attending the con- 
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vention. The joint sessions under the auspices 
of the council include an opening luncheon with 
an address on critical issues in guidance and 
personnel work, several simultaneous discussion 
groups concerning personal adjustment prob- 
lems of the individual, and a panel discussion of 
the broad problems of youth, participated in by 
leaders of the governmental and private agencies 
engaged in major attacks upon them. The com- 
mittee of arrangements in New Orleans is mak- 
ing extensive plans for the entertainment of the 
members. 


Miss Mary Bement, of New York and Stock- 
bridge, Mass., has made a gift of $50,000 to the 
Stockbridge Library Association for the purpose 
of building a wing on the library. 


Tue School of Librarianship of the Univer- 
sity of Denver, founded six years ago under the 
direction of Maleolm G. Wyer, librarian of the 
Denver Public Library system, is the recipient 
of a grant of $7,500 from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


A TIE-UP BETWEEN COLLEGE AND 
DAILY LIVING 


TYING in professional education with actual 
professional life has been going on for a long 
time in certain fields. Schools of education have 
carried on practice teaching, while students 
acquired subject materials and theories and 
methods for teaching them. Schools of medicine 
have followed similar ideas through hospital 
internships and clinical assignments. In some 
of them, students even in the junior year spend 
an increasing amount of time in clinics and hos- 
pitals observing cases and participating in diag- 
nosis and treatment. 

Schools of social work, for years, have 
included, as an integral part of their educational 
program, training periods of “field work” with 
private or governmental agencies—or both. 
Here the students observe or carry on work 
with individuals or families who seek or receive 
help from these agencies. They also study and 
apply current administrative procedures used by 
these and other agencies. Schools of engineering 


have well-developed plans in which students 
alternate practical work with study. Some 
schools have special staff members, sometimes 
called “coordinators,” who do no classroom 
teaching or lecture work, but whose job is the 
coordination of practice work with the theory 
of class and lecture room, laboratory and library. 
Antioch College provides an excellent example 
of this tying-in process as applied to the less 
technical fields and some trades, as well as to 
the more technical occupations. 

This method serves to test the factual knowl- 
edge of the student, his ability to apply this 
knowledge, his adaptability to the special field, 
how much initiative he shows and how much 
responsibility for the job he is willing and able 
to assume. The amount of this tying-in of thev- 
retical training in wage earning with its actual 
application on the job is increasing as well as 
the types and number of fields in which it is 
being practiced. 

There is a field in which such a tying-in is of 
special importance to society and particularly 
in a democracy—that of life as a whole or re- 
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sponsible citizenship. It is precisely for this 
field that a liberal or general education is ex- 
pected to prepare. While engaged in the pursuit 
of this education, the majority of students are 
removed from practical daily contact with affairs 
of community life and few assume continuous 
responsibility for them. But it is to this life 
that they return immediately on leaving college, 
in some capacity or another: all as citizens 
whether or not they become wage earners. Now, 
as shown above, plans for tying-in wage-earning 
education with the practice of wage earning 
are well developed and decidedly on the increase. 
But a tying-in process in this other more uni- 
versal field is just as necessary as in the strictly 
wage-earning fields. Indeed, to know how to 
apply one’s education in helping to build the 
society in which one earns a living and to take 
an intelligent responsibility for this is as impor- 
tant as to know how to earn the living. It may 
be even more important, particularly to the 
future generations. 

Since young people just out of college are 
engulfed in cireumstances and situations in prac- 
tical daily affairs which demand their almost 
immediate deeision, the undergraduate school 
can not eseape some measure of responsibility 
for preparing them to make such decisions and 
to assume their fair and just share of responsi- 
ble citizenship. Indeed few schools wish to do 
so. Most of them are doing something about 
it. A logical and necessary next step would 
seem to be to strengthen and to expand such 
sound practices as exist and to develop them 
where they do not exist. 

To do this most effectively would require the 
undivided attention of some one person. The 
job might be thought of as comparable, in the 
field of social engineering, to that of the coordi- 
nator in professional engineering. The person 
might well be ealled coordinator, and, if a more 
specific term were desired, campus coordinator. 
He should be thoroughly versed, even a special- 
ist, in the practical affairs of daily life and their 
practice. Otherwise he would not know how to 
make connections between them and college, 
which is the essence of this job. 

His qualifications, then, must certainly include 
experience in publie service or welfare—private 
or governmental or both—in which he, as a paid 
professional worker, has been responsible for 
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developing and directing community, state or 
national public welfare programs in any one 
of several fields. In these he would have dealt 
with both men and affairs, and would have 
demonstrated the measure of his abilities. 

It is difficult to speak of such practice work 
in other than general terms because schools 
differ markedly in faculty, equipment and gen- 
eral facilities, and these constitute the back- 
ground in which the work must be done. The 
problem, too, is not necessarily one of creating 
new things, although new things may develop. 
It is primarily one of getting the most out of 
what exists already through interpretation, co- 
ordination and the developing of new and closer 
relationships in school and between school and 
community. 

For instance, extra-curricular activities, which 
are encouraged by schools as an accepted means 
of developing and increasing the ability of stu- 
dents to live and to work with other people, 
are a most natural starting point. They must 
become something more than dissociated efforts, 
undirected circumstances and mere time-consum- 
ing agencies. They can become vitalized, effee- 
tive channels for individual and group thinking 
and conduct in actual situations as these affect, 
tangibly, current school and community life. 
They can be so correlated with intellectual train- 
ing of classroom and library and so directed as, 
first, to awaken the sense of individual and of 
group responsibility for decision and action on 
particular problems and, second, to render 
necessary: (a) the analysis of actual events in 
the light of history and economie, social and 
other factors gained from study; (b) the draw- 
ing of conclusions from this analysis, and (c¢) 
the direction of conduct in relation to the con- 
clusions. Thus they not only supplement class- 
room, library and other experiences but apply 
these to current daily affairs in school and com- 
munity. 

The coordinator would need to seek, con- 
stantly, for required practice materials. Indeed 
to secure the help of students—and of faculty 
and townspeople, too—in this quest would be a 
large part of the job and excellent practice for 
students. For example, a history club might 
apply historical methods to the rise of com- 
munity institutions and agencies and to their 
past and present methods and social meaning 
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and usefulness. The list might include, among 
others, such agencies as: chamber of commerce, 
public library, play centers, city government 
or any of its divisions, banks, shops, coopera- 
tives, theaters and civie and religious organiza- 
tions. Contacts would be made with those on 
the job. A cosmopolitan club could become a 
real asset for testing and applying facts learned 
in the humanities and social sciences. Applica- 
tion would grow up for the group as a whole 
and for each interest group, for instance: stu- 
dent government, Greek letter societies, student 
union, drama, housing, engineering, home eco- 
nomics, law, physical education, medicine and 
so on through the gamut of school experiences. 
The important factor would be that these would 
be integrated into a whole plan and not be left 
to the vagaries of chance. The final test for the 
use of any one of them would be the degree 
of interest it could gain and hold among both 
students and faculty. 

It is probable that the majority of students 
would respond fairly readily to such a set-up. 
This would depend on the way in which the plan 
were carried out, on the student evaluation of 
the personal integrity and sincerity of the co- 
ordinator and of his implied claims to wide 
experience in practical daily affairs, and on his 
ability to awaken student interest and secure 
their active participation. The amount of time 
put into such practice work by students would 
need to be controlled carefully and not be 
allowed to interfere with, or to unbalance, the 
academic program. 

An inherent part of the plan would be the 
opportunity for any student to get answers, 
and this at a time when he wanted answers, to 
his inmost questionings about anything—how- 
ever small in the usual sense of the word—which 
concerned him. One of the major objectives 
would be to assure such an atmosphere through- 
out the school that students would consider it 
“the thing to do” to use such opportunities. 

This whole plan reaches much beyond such 
duties and functions of deans of men, of women 
and of students as are more or less routine and 
disciplinary in character. 

While the services of a psychiatrist are needed 
to handle the special problems of those students 
who may have definite personality adjustment 
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difficulties, this plan is oriented to deal with the 
normal, natural interests common to all healthy. 
minded, able-bodied college men and women. 

It does not displace but rather supplements, 
coordinates and gives practical application to the 
efforts of school officers, such as personnel direc- 
tors, placement specialists, vocational directors, 
scholastic advisers, deans and councilors of all 
types. 

Such a tying-in of college with daily living 
can not be accomplished by departments and 
officers working independently or even in com- 
mittees. It is an all-time, continuous, develop- 
mental job, big enough, difficult enough, impor- 
tant enough, to challenge the interest and 
thought of men and women of high intelligence, 
broad training and work experience and who 
seek to return to society by means of a college 
education as much as possible of their under- 
standing of practical affairs and responsible 
citizenship in a democracy. 

CHLOE OwInes 

WasuineTon, D. C. 


SHOULD THE TAIL WAG THE DOG? 


To refuse to face the task of creating a vision 
of a future America immeasurably more just 
and beautiful than the America of to-day is to 
evade the most crucial, difficult and important 
educational task, we are told by Professor 
George S. Counts, in his book “Dare the Schools 
Build a New Social Order?” 

A forthright statement this, but, asks Pro- 
fessor William H. Kilpatrick, in “Public Edu- 
cation as a Force for Social Improvement.” 
granted that there are many, like Professor 
Counts, who think that our social-economic sys- 
tem should be radically reconstructed, what is 
right, proper and feasible for the public schools 
to do? 

In attempting to answer his own question Pro- 
fessor Kilpatrick reaches the following conclu- 
sions: 

(1) We must take effective account of the 
facts of change and the precariousness of any 
social planning that may be undertaken. Pro- 
vision must be made for continual intelligent 
change as regards both means and goals. 

(2) We must hold to essential democracy and 
must educate accordingly. 


1 SCHOOL AND Society, April 20, 1935. 
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(3) The school has to take both prudential 
and considerate account of the present attitudes 
of parents and citizens. 

(4) The school people must become socially 
intelligent in the highest possible degree, and we 
must help all others within reach to grow in 
social intelligence. 

(5) This means both the study of social prob- 
lems and the participation as far as feasible in 
cooperative community enterprises, all of course 
appropriate to the age involved. 

(6) It is greatly increased social intelligence 
that is needed, an intelligence adequate to deal 
with our complex and rapidly changing society ; 
and our schools and universities must accept the 
major responsibility for affecting this intelli- 
gence. 

Professor I. L. Kandel, who appears to lean 
toward the opinion that the school is the re- 
flector, rather than the builder, of society, points 
out in “The Educational Outlook” (a Joseph 
Payne leeture delivered before the University of 
London Institute of Education) that two schools 
of thought have emerged as the result of the 
movement away from the traditional stresses in 
education. There is agreement in current theory 
on principle, but distinet disagreement on meth- 
ods or systems of applying that principle. One 
of these schools of thought would have no place 
for mere transmission of culture or indoctrina- 
tion; education must be life and content must be 
of significance to the learner, providing the 
knowledge and skills necessary to understand 
and live in the present and developing from the 
start a eritical attitude, freedom and discrimina- 
tion to adapt social conditions to individual 
needs. The other school of thought believes that 
the school is a special institution established by 
society to achieve certain social purposes. Its 
policy should not necessarily be that of indoe- 
trination; but only that educators must interpret 
the culture of the nation or group and devise the 
best method for promoting through it the growth 
of the individual. And this growth must come 
from experiences in his cultural environment 
rather than out of his inner consciousness or the 
caprice of the moment. 

For C. C. Peters, author of “Foundations of 
Educational Sociology,” the school is the spe- 
cialized ageney to which society has delegated the 
obligation to see to it that the oncoming genera- 
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tion shall enter the field of adult responsibilities 
equipped to take effective hold upon the prob- 
lems of life. Therefore we are face to face with 
the problem of readjusting the school to the 
social situation of the present day. 

It is the view of H. S. Tuttle, as expressed in 
his “Social Basis of Education,” that the whole 
program of education of to-day may have to be 
abandoned and an entirely new program in- 
stalled before social progress can be assured. It 
may be that such revolutionary measures will be 
found necessary that the resulting school system 
will show little resemblance to the present tradi- 
tional system. The protest against yesterday’s 
pattern is sound. The school is society function- 
ing, and society must insist on functioning in 
its conscious, educative efforts in whatever way 
will most effectively improve its own health and 
lead to the more satisfying civilization. 

These are only a few of the many views being 
expressed on the perplexing subject raised by 
Professor Counts and his militant coadjutors. 
Which view is right, or even the most nearly 
right? The issue involved is too delicately joined 
for this question to be answered. But there are 
a few aspects of the problem which appear 
fairly obvious. 

Before attempting to deal with these aspects, 
however, let us attempt something of an ap- 
praisal of the Kilpatrick conclusions, which, as 
he points out, are in the nature of an answer to 
all the varying views on the subject of the 
school’s responsibility to society. We can dis- 
miss as generally acceptable all his conclusions 
but number three. Common sense urges the en- 
dorsement of this conclusion. But is prudence 
in the face of our present need the greatest pos- 
sible good under the circumstances? This is a 
hard question to answer. All of us know that 
sometimes the exercise of this virtue, splendid 
though it intrinsically is, is _ self-defeating. 
Sometimes the greatest value lies in fearless, as- 
sertive action. The surgeon is well aware of this 
fact, from everyday experience. A child needs 
an emergency operation, but his parents object 
to the risk of having it done. What shall the 
surgeon do? Be controlled by the fears and 
wishes of the parents, whose knowledge is lim- 
ited but whose love and feeling of possessive- 
ness for their child are great; or follow the in- 
sistent dictate of his own judgment, which is 
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based upon knowledge and skill? In proportion 
as it is difficult to answer this question, it is diffi- 
cult, valuationally speaking, to accept uncondi- 
tionally Professor Kilpatrick’s conclusion num- 
ber three. In fact, he qualifies it himself by say- 
ing that, in his judgment, school people should 
not only work for freedom from interference 
but should organize to protect themselves in 
their just rights. He begs the question again 
somewhat by the use of the term “just rights,” 
for it is upon the justice and rights of the school 
that the whole matter turns: what are their value 
or disvalue and just how shall they be applied 
in society? How far shall the school go? 
Where shall it stop? Shall it assume the full 
responsibility for its own acts, or shall it depend 
upon parents and citizens to direct and control 
it? These questions are complex and difficult, 
but they must be looked at critically in any at- 
tempt to deal with the issue before us. 

Whether one agrees or disagrees with the posi- 
tion of Professor Counts, there is no denying the 
power and appeal of his methodology. Caution 
plays a minor role with him; he strikes out man- 
fully for his goal, leaving no doubt as to either 
his views or their implications. It is more than 
barely possible that his method is the one best 
adapted to the needs of the school in its relation 
to society. 

Be that as it may, let us return to those as- 
pects of the school-society problem which a 
moment ago we termed as obvious. 

First, we need to remember mathematically 
and psychologically that the whole is greater 
than its parts—that society, the whole, includes 
and consequently is greater than the school, one 
of its parts. Too much of the time we are dis- 
posed to forget the ratio in this relation. For 
instance, as in the case of Professor Counts and 
many others who share his views, it is easy to 
over-emphasize the importance of the part 
played by the school; we are prone to magnify 
that in which we are most vitally interested. Im- 
portant as the school is—I would be the last one 
to minimize its fundamental importance—is it 
entirely logical to assume that it, only one unit 
of a great whole, can be expected to build a new 
type of that whole—society? Can the tail wag 
the dog? We need to look at the school in its 
true perspective, and not exaggerate it unduly. 

A second aspect which appears obvious is 
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that the school needs to put its own house in 
better order before becoming so concerned about 
the houses of society. Let the school cast out the 
mote from its own eye before trying to cast out 
the mote from the eye of society. How-can the 
school assume its superior qualifications for 
building a new social order when hardly any two 
of its leaders agree on a single basic idea in con- 
nection with it? Methods, curriculum, course of 
study—to mention these and a host of other 
terms common to education is enough to remind 
any one how insecure and faulty is the founda- 
tion on which the school at present rests. 

Finally, how can the school know with cer- 
tainty that there exists a real need for a new 
social order? To be sure, there is always need 
for a certain kind of new social order; life, 
which is activity, change, demands and supplies 
that. But this is not the kind of new social 
order we are thinking of when we speak of the 
school as helping to build a new social order. 
As used in this sense, the social order is some- 
thing large, more complete—it is an ideal organ- 
ismic whole. How can it be measured, tested, 
truly proven? By what means can the school 
know when it, as intangible and mystical as 
such a general concept of necessity is, is good 
or bad? When and how ean the school know 
with enough objectivity to be precise that the 
time is at hand for a great and galvanic change 
in the social order? 

Obviously the answer to these and similar 
theoretical social-educational questions lies in 
the realization that the school’s responsibility is 
to utilize and direct in the most effective manner 
possible the constant change with which it deals. 
That is its function. Let it beware of attempt- 
ing to translate its thoughts and plans and in- 
structions into an enforcement activity. That 
precisely is not its function. If it is sure that 
idealistically we need a new social order—an 
assumption it will have great difficulty in philo- 
sophically justifying—let it carefully plan what 
is needed and instruct society as a whole in how 
to proceed toward this goal. It may even go 
so far as to help society reconstruct itself, by 
playing its part as an active unit of the large 
whole. But its vital réle is to do the thinking 
for society. The two activities must be kept 
separate; they are on different value levels. 
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Even more than most of the other units of so- 
ciety is the school constantly being weighed in 
the balance. While its function is all-important, 
it ean not seek for itself more power or honor 
than a unit of its size proportionately should 


have. It must be content with the reward it re- 
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ceives, which, after all, will be great enough if it 
thinks deeply and constructively on how the 
greatest good for the greatest number can be 
achieved by society. 
Rex Francis HaRtow 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


FRESHMAN ORIENTATION AT 
ALABAMA COLLEGE 

A NUMBER of years ago, because of the sever- 
ity of “ratting” of freshmen, student govern- 
ment, backed by the administration, ruled out 
the hazing of freshmen. To replace this manner 
of initiating freshmen, the legislative committee 
of student government planned an orientation 
program for the 350 students who were to enter 
the following fall. Each year this program has 
been enlarged until at present the six all-student 
organizations cooperate in initiating the fresh- 
men into their college career. So successful has 
the new program been that to the present gen- 
eration of students now on the campus “ratting” 
is as outmoded as hoop-skirts. 

In the spring the newly elected officers of these 
all-student organizations—the Athletic Board, 
the Young Women’s Christian Association, the 
Publications Board, the Presidents’ Council, the 
Student Senate and the Student Executive 
Board—meet with the student counselor, director 
of orientation week, and make plans for receiv- 
ing the incoming freshman class. The retiring 
presidents of the all-student organizations, the 
representatives of the Classification Committee, 
the Faculty Freshmen Advisory Committee and 
about forty freshmen who have been leaders in 
their class are asked to evaluate the freshman 
orientation program of the preceding year and 
to make suggestions towards improving it. This 
procedure serves to eliminate ineffective features 
of the program, to inaugurate new ones and to 
improve those retained. 

Each student president serves as chairman of 
an orientation committee and submits names of 
students whom she would like to have return to 
college early in order to participate in this pro- 
gram. In order to avoid duplication, these 
names are cleared at a meeting of the chairmen. 
Students to serve on these committees are 


selected upon the bases of citizenship and ability 
to render the type of service needed. 

Arrangements are made to send the names and 
addresses of the freshmen to the student presi- 
dents during the summer. The chairman of each 
group writes a letter to each freshman welcom- 
ing her to Alabama College, including some par- 
ticular information regarding the college, telling 
her that regardless of which route she takes a 
student representative will meet her when she 
reaches her destination, and inviting her to write 
for additional information. The letters which 
the presidents of the various groups expect to 
send to the freshmen are also cleared in the com- 
mittee, in order that each letter will contain 
essential information as well as avoid duplica- 
tion. Instead of sending a letter, the Publica- 
tions Board arranges to have the staff of the 
college paper, the Alabamian, return a few weeks 
during the summer session to prepare a special 
issue to be sent to the freshman before she comes 
to the campus. The letters of the Y. W. C. A. 
are sent out under the direction of the “big 
sister-little sister’ chairman. She sends the 
name of a freshman to each “big sister” who 
opens a personal correspondence with her 
assigned “little sister.” 

The preliminary work outlined, the committee 
of presidents formulates plans for greeting the 
freshmen and directing them to various places 
and to people whom they will need to meet in 
the process of enrolling. They also plan for the 
evening entertainments which are to be given in 
honor of the freshmen. Mimeographed copies 
of the entire program for the week are made and 
a copy is given to each upperclassman serving on 
the orientation committee. An abbreviated edi- 
tion is given to each freshman. 

Each president before leaving the campus in 
the spring meets with the students who are to 
assist her and plans definitely the particular part 
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in the program for which her committee is re- 
sponsible, including the entertainment which her 
committee sponsors. 

To indicate just how the plan proceeds the 
duties of the student executive board as listed 
on the program are followed through. “The 
student executive board greets students at cars 
stopping in front of the freshman dormitory 
and accompanies them to the dormitory.” For 
this duty as well as the second one, “Executive 
board in charge of lines at Palmer Hall during 
registration,” there is no especial organization 
needed until the students arrive on the campus. 
The “handbook drill” for which the student 
executive board is responsible must be planned 
in advance. The students who are to give the 
instruction in the handbook drill must be 
selected, the points of regulations which need to 
be emphasized decided upon, questions on the 
handbook made out, and rooms to accommodate 
the instruction groups arranged for. The presi- 
dent of student government “presides at an all- 
freshmen meeting at which the president of the 
college and the dean of residence are presented.” 
The auditorium must be engaged in advance and 
the speakers invited. 

The student executive board is responsible for 
one entertainment. In recent years it has given 
a production which it calls “Echoes of College 
Night,” composed of excerpts of the all-student 
college night program given the year before. 
College night is the most outstanding entertain- 
ment on the campus during the college year; put 
on entirely by students. Students must be 
selected to fill the places of seniors who had 
leading parts and will not return in the fall. 
Costumes and properties which are to be used 
must be checked in order that students may bring 
from home those which they contribute. 

In a similar manner each committee makes 
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plans before leaving the campus and resumes 
activity when it returns. When the college 
opens its doors, first to reach the campus ‘are 
seventy-five to a hundred upperclassmen. By 
the time the freshmen begin to arrive, the entire 
program of receiving them has been completed 
and coordinated and proceeds under the direc. 
tion of the presidents of the all-student organi. 
zations. Except for registration and classifica. 
tion of students, the responsibility and work of 
receiving the freshmen is done by the orientation 
committee. 

In order not to disrupt the program of orien- 
tation, students on the committees are given 
“passes” which give them preference during 
upperclassman registration. These passes are 
cherished not so much for the preference given 
in registration lines but as a badge of honor. 
That serving on the orientation committee is con- 
sidered a recognition of merit is further evi- 
denced by the fact that in the Technala, the col- 
lege yearbook, students list among other honors 
of the school year the fact that they served on 
the orientation committee. 

In addition to completely replacing the former 
“ratting” program, the orientation program has 
served to mature students and to give them a 
definite sense of responsibility for the good name 
of the college. Since this program has been 
established, every committee of students consid- 
ering campus projects and problems raises ques- 
tions such as: “Just how will it affect the col- 
lege? Will the policy under consideration reflect 
unfavorably upon the college?” 

The greatest good derived, however, is the 
training gained by students in planning, cooper- 
ating and executing such an extensive prograll 
with entire responsibility for its success. 

Minnie L. STECKEL 

ALABAMA COLLEGE 


QUOTATIONS 


A SURVEY OF BRITISH EDUCATION 

A FEATURE of the annual report of the Board 
of Education for 1935, which was published on 
October 29, is a survey of education covering 
the period of the reign of King George V. 
Major developments during that time were in- 
spired by a more conscious recognition of the 
claims of the individual and a greater emphasis 








on the development of each child according to 
his bent and capacity. This sense of responsibil- 
ity for the individual has had a marked effect 01 
curriculum, on school buildings and on educa 
tional practice generally, and the report claims 
that it “lies at the root of what we are becom 
ing accustomed to call the ‘New Humanism’ in 
the elementary schools with its recognition of 
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the necessity for ministering to the demand of 
children for a practical and creative outlet to 
their energies, and the consequent inclusion in 
the curriculum of those more realistic studies 
and pursuits which ‘may become the recreations 


and ornaments of hours of leisure in maturer 
9” 


years. 
" One of the natural results of the better or- 
ganizaion of secondary education during the 25 
vears has been a closer connection between the 
secondary schools and the universities. In 1910 
fewer than 1,000 pupils from grant-earning sec- 
ondary schools proceeded to a university. In 
1935 the number was nearly 4,000. The system 
of state scholarships, which links the secondary 
schools with the universities, was initiated soon 
after the war with the award of 200 scholarships 
annually. Financial conditions caused their sus- 
pension for the two years 1922-23, but in 1924 
they were revised, and in 1930 increased to 300. 
The board’s program for 1936 has again in- 
ereased them to 360 annually and thrown them 
open also to pupils from non-grant-earning 
schools. In 1910 the number of secondary school 
pupils was 4.4 per 1,000 of the population; now 
it is over 11 per 1,000. 

The main text of the report follows the plan of 
previous years and shows that there are signs 
that the great crowd at the school doors will by 
degrees decrease. On May 31, 1934, the number 
of children on the elementary school registers 
was 5,576,752; on the same date of the following 
year it was 5,402,052. The teaching staff has 
gone down correspondingly; for the year ended 
March, 1936, the total number of teaching posts 
was fixed after serutiny by the board at approxi- 
mately 172,640, 1,266 fewer than in the previous 
year. On March 31, 1935, there were in regular 
employment 131,333 certificated teachers, 27,447 
uncertificated teachers and 5,957 supplementary 
teachers. By March, 1935, approximately 56 
per cent. of all pupils aged 11 and over were in 
reorganized schools. The board’s total estimate 
for the year under review showed an increase of 
£2,500,000 on the total estimate of the year 
before. 

Practical instruetion is now given in all but 20 
of the 2,744 senior departments of elementary 
schools and in 83 per cent. of the all-age depart- 
ments. Over-large classes have decreased in 
number; the total with over 50 pupils on the 
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register fell from 6,194 (4.1 per cent. of the 
whole) in March, 1934, to 4,262 (2.8 per cent. of 
the whole) a year later. The numbers in grant- 
aided schools last March were 456,783, against 
the previous year’s 448,421. 

During the school year 1934-35, 94,546 new 
pupils entered the secondary schools, compared 
with the previous year’s 92,490. Of these 80.8 
per cent. had come direct from public elementary 
schools and more than half of these were ad- 
mitted free from the payment of any tuition fee. 
By studying the statistics it is possible to see 
what happens to some proportion of these chil- 
dren as they leave. Three hundred and seventy- 
two out of 701 open scholarships and exhibitions 
awarded at Oxford and Cambridge were won by 
pupils from grant-aided secondary schools, and 
of these 372, 69.6 per cent., were won by pupils 
who paid no fees in those schools and 67.2 per 
cent. by pupils who had started in public ele- 
mentary schools. The number of admissions to 
secondary schools at the beginning of the school 
year 1935-36 showed a slight slowing down. 

Figures relating to the closure of schools show 
that Church of England schools are still decreas- 
ing in number. Of 110 schools which were closed 
(compared with 163 during the previous year) 
46 were council schools, 61 were Chureh of En- 
gland schools and three were Roman Catholic 
schools; 141 other departments disappeared by 
being merged or amalgamated. The net increase 
of council schools was 74, and the net decrease of 
chureh schools 71. One new church school was 
opened and 61 were closed, while 11 schools 
were transferred to local education authorities. 
During the year preliminary proposals were ap- 
proved for 151 new council schools, 24 new 
Roman Catholic schools, three Church of En- 
gland schools and one other voluntary school. 
Between March and December, 1935, proposals 
for 137 more council schools were approved and 
for 20 voluntary schools. 

Chapters on elementary schools, secondary 
schools, technical and commercial education, art 
education, the training of teachers and the school 
medical service, together with a separate chap- 
ter dealing with Wales and Monmouthshire, 
record the developments during the year in de- 
tail. The report is combined with the board’s 
annual statistics, most of which relate to the 
year ended March 31, 1935.—The London Times. 
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REPORTS 


THE ORGANIZATION OF SPECIAL 
SCHOOLS 

THE fifth International Conference on Public 
Education, convened at Geneva by the Interna- 
tional Bureau of Edueation, adopted on July 14 
the following recommendations: 

Considering the fact that whereas the per- 
centage of deaf and dumb, and particularly that 
of blind people, appears to be definitely dimin- 
ishing, the number of the mentally defective, on 
the other hand, whether merely backward or 
mentally unstable, tends to increase in alarming 
proportions ; 

And considering that while it is the business 
of public authorities to take proper measures to 
deal with the causes of this increase (hereditary 
diseases, alcoholism, the conditions of modern 
life), it is the duty of educationists to concern 
themselves with the conditions by which both the 
physically defective—the blind, deaf and dumb 
—and the mentally defective may, by suitable 
courses of education, be enabled to live an eco- 
nomie and social life more profitable to them- 
selves and to society and be trained like other 
children to profit by the moral, artistic and 
intellectual riches which give its true value to 
human life; 

Bearing in mind also that extreme caution 
must be exercised in classifying children as men- 
tally abnormal—so as to avoid prematurely 
stigmatizing children as sub-normal who may be 
able to live an almost normal life and thus lower- 
ing them for the whole of their lives both in their 
own esteem and in that of society ; 

The conference recommends to the ministries 
of public instruction in the various countries: 

(1) That all authorities entrusted with the or- 
ganization of special schools should be compelled, 
wherever necessary, to open special classes or 
schools, if possible boarding schools, both for the 
physically defective and for the mentally defective; 
that these establishments shall be created under 
such conditions that the special instruction shall 
not be available only to children in urban centers; 


(2) That the instruction given in them shoul 
be under the same conditions as regards remission 
of fees as the instruction given in the ordinary 
classes of normal children; 

(3) That, for boarders, scholarships should he 
awarded liberally to the children of poor families, 

(4) That the education in these schools shoul 
include not only (a) the special culture of which 
these children have need (for example, learning 
to speak and lip-reading for deaf-mutes, reading 
and writing for the blind); (b) general culture, 
which ought, as far as possible, to be comparable 
with that given to other children, but also a 
appropriate vocational training, taking into accout — 
the state of the labor market; 

(5) That the fullest account should be taken of 
the children’s possibilities; that in consequence 
classes should be very small, and methods of in. 
struction should always be the individual, active 
and concrete methods, already in use in a certain 
number of countries; 

(6) That the children should be considered not 
as being a burden on the public but as educable 
members of society; that, in consequence, the estab- 
lishments devoted to them should be put under the 
ministries in charge of public instruction in the 
various countries; 

(7) That a school medical inspection, made com- 
pulsory everywhere, should deal with the mental 
health of the children as well as with their physical 
health, and in the classification of subnormal chil- 
dren there should be a close collaboration between 
teachers, school doctors and if possible psychiatrists 
and school psychologists—and that the selection 
should be effected with extreme caution; 

(8) That a preliminary instruction in the special 
courses required should, if possible, be given to 
prospective teachers under training in the normal 
schools and training colleges; that probationary 
periods should be instituted for those who wis) 
ultimately to teach in special schools, and that 
teachers should be encouraged to undergo such pro- 
bation by the provision of adequate scholarships 0! 
by the continuance of the payment of salary; 

(9) That a supplementary salary should be 
granted to teachers who hold certificates of aptitude 
for the teaching of abnormal children and teath 
satisfactorily in special schools. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


COMBINATIONS OF EXTRA-CURRICU- 
LUM ACTIVITIES ENGAGED IN BY 
STUDENTS IN HIGH SCHOOL 
AND THE UNIVERSITY 


Many persons interested in guidance activities 
and in the general field of extra-curriculum pro- 


grams have concerned themselves with the vari- 
ous combinations of activities engaged in by st: 
dents under their supervision. The question, for 
instance, of the athlete’s being a one-activity 
man, an athlete and nothing else, has for a col 
siderable time been discussed, but no data have 
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been available for proof in regard to the matter. 
An attempt is made here to show the percentage 
of participants in one activity who take part in 
other types of organizations. 

This investigation is based on data gathered 
for 512 students in six high schools in Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., for the years 1922-25 and for the 
same students in the University of Minnesota 
between 1925 and 1929. 

Activities are grouped and classified under 
the following headings: athletic, semi-curricular 
(mathematics and language clubs, ete.), dra- 
maties, musie clubs, religious organizations, pub- 
lieations, student government and social clubs. 
An attempt was made to separate debating 
organizations from semi-curricular groups, but 
the small number taking part in debating made 
combination of the two groups advisable. Data 
on participation were obtained from the year- 
books of the Minnesota high schools and from 
the Gopher, the University of Minnesota annual. 
For purposes of discussion the student groups 
are divided into four classes: men in high school, 
women in high school, men in university and 
women in university. 

The table indicates the percentage of affilia- 
tions in the various organizations in each classifi- 
cation, using the number of participants in each 
class as the base. The shift from the high school 
to the university level in the rank of the various 
activities chosen by students in the eight cate- 
gories also can be noted in the table, but the 
discussion will be limited to the activities show- 
ing the greatest amount or the greatest lack of 
interest. 


PARTICIPATION OF ATHLETES IN OTHER 
ACTIVITIES 


Men participating in athletics in high school 
show a preference for dramaties and publica- 
tions with very little tendency to confine them- 
selves to athletics alone. In the university, on 
the other hand, athletes tend to engage in social 
activities and student government and very sel- 
dom take part in musie or dramaties. The great- 
est changes in rank are shown in dramatics, 
which drops from first in high school to seventh 
in the university; student government, which 
rises from fifth to second; and social groups, 
which rise from seventh to second. 
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Women participating in athletics in high 
school exhibit an interest in social activities and 
semi-eurricular organizations, with no apparent 
tendency to participate in athletics alone. In 
the university, women take part, to a somewhat 
larger extent, in social and religious groups, with 
little tendency to participate in athletics alone 
or to participate also in dramatic and music 
groups. The most notable difference in the 
preference of women athletes in high school and 
in the university is in the case of religious 
groups, which rank seventh in high school and 
second in the university. 


PARTICIPATION OF THE SEMI-CURRICULAR GROUP 
IN OTHER ACTIVITIES 


The situation in semi-curricular groups for 
men is as follows: In high school the men show 
a tendency to take part in every other type of 
activity except music, which is fairly high, and 
semi-curricular activities alone. In the univer- 
sity the outstanding activities also participated 
in by men engaging in semi-curricular activities 
are: social groups, semi-curricular clubs alone 
and publications. Very few of these students 
participated in musical activities. The greatest 
changes in rank are found in the cases of re- 
ligious groups, which drop from second to sixth 
place; dramaties, which rise from third to sev- 
enth ; social clubs, which rise from fourth to first, 
and semi-curricular clubs alone, which rise from 
eighth to second. 

Women engaging in semi-curricular activities 
in high school stress social groups and athletics, 
with the least enthusiasm being shown for re- 
ligious groups and semi-curricular clubs alone. 
In the university, religious groups and social 
activities are high, with little interest taken in 
dramaties, music or semi-curricular activities 
alone. The most notable differences in ranks are 
found in athletic groups, which drop from sec- 
ond in high school to fifth in the university and 
in religious organizations, which rise from sev- 
enth to first. 


PARTICIPATION OF THE DRAMATIC GROUPS 
IN OTHER ACTIVITIES 
Among the men in dramatic groups in high 
school considerable interest is found in all types 
of activities. Very few of the students in dra- 
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AMOUNT OF PARTICIPATION OF MEN AND WOMEN IN VARIOUS TYPES OF HIGH SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY Exrns. 
CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES WHO PARTICIPATE IN OTHER ACTIVITIES 
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+ Indicates percentage of affiliations in the various organizations included in each classification, using the 
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much interested in social clubs and athleties and 
little interested in religious groups and dra- 
matics alone. In the university, women in 
dramaties show a preference for social clubs and 
religious organizations. Athletics and music 
groups are seldom entered by these students, 
although none takes part in dramatics alone. 
The greatest changes in rank are shown in the 
case of participation in athleties, which dropped 
from second in high school to sixth in the univer- 
sity, and participation in religious groups, which 
rose from seventh to second. 


PARTICIPATION OF THE Music GrRouP IN 
OTHER ACTIVITIES 


Men participating in music in high school 
engage also in all the other types of activities. 
Very few take part in music clubs alone. In the 
university the men stress social organizations 
above all others. Publications, musie groups 
alone and student government are very seldom 
engaged in. The chief changes in rank are in 
the case of publications, which drop from one in 
high school to seven in the university, and re- 
ligious groups, which rise from a rank of six 
and one half to one of two and one half. 

Of women in high-school music groups, social 
and athletics comprise the high group, and re- 
ligious organizations and musie groups alone 
attract the least number. Religious activities 
and social groups share the attentions of univer- 
sity musicians, with dramatics, music alone and 
athletics ranking low. Here the greatest devia- 
tions oceur in the instance of athletics, which 
drops from second in high school to sixth in the 
university; dramaties, which drops from the 
rank of fourth to that of seven and one half, and 
religious organizations, which rise from seventh 
to first place. 


PARTICIPATION OF THE RELIGIOUS GROUP 
IN OTHER ACTIVITIES 


The men in religious organizations in high 
school show a preference for publications and 
semi-currieular activities. Little interest is 
shown in religious groups alone. In the univer- 
sity, these men stress social groups. Very few 
of the students take part in musie or dramatic 
groups. Very little difference is noted between 
the two levels, however. 
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Women in religious groups show an interest 
in social clubs, publications and athletics, with 
very few of the participants taking part in 
religious organizations alone. As allied activi- 
ties in the university, social groups and semi- 
curricular organizations lead the list with dra- 
matics, music, athletics and religious activities 
alone rating low. As in the case of the men, no 
significant differences arise between the rankings 
on the high school and university levels. 


PARTICIPATION OF THE PUBLICATION GROUP 
IN OTHER ACTIVITIES 


Men interested in publications in high school 
participate in equally large numbers in all fields 
of activities. Very few engage in publications 
alone. In the university, however, the men stress 
social groups and limit their participation in 
music, dramaties, religious groups and in publi- 
cation alone. Religious groups show the only 
significant change in rank, with a drop from 
second in -high school to fifth in the university. 
The other activities are fairly constant. 

Women engaging in publications in high 
school exhibit a tendency to stress social groups 
and athletics. None of the students participates 
in publications alone. In the university, social 
activities rank high with these women, with re- 
ligious groups also near the top. Those taking 
part in publications unanimously participate in 
other fields. The greatest diversity of ranks is 
shown by athletics, which changes from second 
in high school to fifth in the university, and by 
religious organizations, which rise from fifth to 
second. 


PARTICIPATION OF THE STUDENT GOVERNMENT 
Groups IN OTHER ACTIVITIES 


As far as men are concerned, those interested 
in student government activities in high school 
take part in all other types of organizations. 
None of them limit their participation to student 
government alone. There is a larger percentage 
of these men in publications than in any other 
group. In the university, social groups are high, 
and student government participation alone, 
music and dramatic groups cluster about the 
foot. Some differences in rank order may be 
noticed, however. Publications drop from first 


in high school to fourth in the university, dra- 
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maties drops from second to sixth, and semi- 
curricular groups rise from sixth to third. 

For women participating in student govern- 
ment in high school a situation similar to that 
of the boys may be noted. None participates in 
student government alone, and all the other 
activities are stressed. The social groups are 
fairly high. In the university the social organi- 
zations and religious groups are preferred, while 
again practically none takes part in student gov- 
ernment alone. Very few participate in dra- 
matics and music. The divergences in rank are 
limited to athletics, which drops from second to 
fifth, and religious groups, which rise from fifth 
to second. 


PARTICIPATION OF THE SOCIAL GROUP IN 
OTHER ACTIVITIES 


The data on social clubs in which men partici- 
pate in high school show the following results; 
most of the men also take part in some of the 
other groups. Very few are in social organiza- 
tions alone. In the university, much less interest 
is shown in all the fields. No one is outstanding. 
Dramatics, music, religious groups and social 
organizations alone are all near the bottom. 
Divergences in rank are noted in the cases of 
religious groups, which drop from second in 
high school to sixth in the university; athletics, 
which rise from seventh to second; and social 
groups alone, which rise from eighth to fifth. 

Women participating in social clubs in high 
school show a preference for athletics, semi- 
curricular groups and social clubs alone with 
little interest in religious activities. In the uni- 
versity, religious groups are stressed, and dra- 
matic organizations create the least interest. 
Considerable variation in rank may be noted. 
Athleties drops from first in high school to fifth 
in the university; social groups alone, from sec- 
ond to sixth; and music, from fourth to seventh; 
student government rises from sixth to third, 
and religious activities, from eighth to first. 


SUMMARY 
The data here presented reveal, therefore, cer- 
tain general tendencies in regard to student par- 
ticipation in activities: 
Individuals in athletic groups are not indi- 
viduals who engage in that activity alone but 
participate in a great many other organizations. 
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Men take part in religious groups in high 
school to a large extent, while women do not, 
The situation is reversed, however, in the uni.. 
versity. This may be due to the differing num- 
ber of religious groups for men and women and 
the varying emphasis placed on them at the high 
school and the university levels by the students 
themselves and the administration. 

In practically every case the percentage of 
participation in any given activity is lower both 
for men and for women in the university than 
it is at the high-school level. 

Social organizations in the university include 
individuals participating also in each of all other 
types of activity. It seems reasonable that this 
is due to the fact that membership in fraternities 
and other social groups is based partially upon 
participation in some other type of extra-cur- 
ricular activity. 

Men in the university show the highest per- 
centage of single activity participation in semi- 
curricular activities. One may expect students 
in college to limit themselves to semi-curricular 
activities in the chosen field of their specializa- 
tion, French, German, art, ete., more than in 
high school. 

Women in high school show the highest per- 
centage of single activity participation in social 
activities. 
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